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COURTLY LOVE IN MALORY 
BY CHARLES MOORMAN 


Taken together, a number of the recent close studies of Sir 
Thomas Malory’s treatment of his French and English sources * 
reveal one unmistakable fact about Malory’s purpose in writing 
the Morte Darthur: that Malory intended from the very begin- 
ning of his labors to set down in English a unified Arthuriad 
which should have as its great theme the birth, flowering, and 
decline of an almost perfect earthly civilization. An analysis of 
the structure of the Morte Darthur reveals also that in order to 
give unity and coherence to his book, Malory singled out and 
focussed upon three leit-motifs of the legend—the love of Lancelot 
and Guinevere, the Lot-Pellinore feud, and the Grail quest—each 
of which defines one of the causes of the downfall of Arthur’s 
kingdom, the failures in love, in loyalty, in religion. 


*See especially such articles as those by R. M. Lumiansky (“Malory’s ‘Tale of 
Lancelot and Guenevere’ as Suspense,” Med. Stud., XIX [1957], 108-122; “ The 
Question of Unity in Malory’s Morte Darthur,” Tulane Studies in English, V [1955], 
29-89; “ The Relationship of Lancelot and Guenevere in Malory’s ‘ Tale of Lancelot,’ ” 
MIN, LXVIII [1953], 86-91; and “ Gawain’s Miraculous Strength,” Etudes Anglaises, 
X [1957], 97-108), R. H. Wilson (“The Prose Lancelot in Malory,” University of 
Texas Studies in English, XXXII [1953], 1-138; “How Many Books Did Malory 
Write? ” University of Texas Studies in English, XXX [1951], 1-23; and “ Malory’s Early 
Knowledge of Arthurian Romance,” University of Texas Studies in English, XXTX 
(1950), 33-50), Mary E. Dichmann (“Characterization in Malory’s Tale of Arthur and 
Lucius,” PMLA, LXV [1950], 877-895), and D. S. Brewer (“Form in the ‘ Morte 
Darthur,’” Medium Aevum, XXI [1952], 14-24). 
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Of these three controlling motifs, the most immediately com- 
pelling is the Lancelot-Guinevere story. For although the final 
tragedy is the culmination of the disastrous effects of all three and 
although Malory is careful to trace each of the three plot strands 
through all eight divisions of his work, Lancelot and Guinevere 
are, in a manner of speaking, Malory’s hero and heroine, and it 
is natural that the reader’s first concern in the Morte Darthur 
should be with them. 


For, whatever else it may be, the Morte Darthur is the tragedy 
of two of the world’s most popular lovers, and it is clear that 
their love and their tragedy, which is, of course, the tragedy also 
of the whole society, are inseparable. Their love, moreover, is in 
Malory’s sources a particular kind of love, l’amour courtois, 
courtly love, and whatever Malory may or may not have under- 
stood by the term, courtly love was an aspect of plot and 
character with which he had to deal in constructing his own 
version of the tale. The purpose of this paper, then, is to attempt 
to define the part played by the system of courtly love in the 
history of Arthur’s kingdom as Malory conceived it. 

It seems clear first of all that Malory knew all about courtly 
love and its presence in his sources before he set out to write 
his book. P. E. Tucker’s statements that “ Malory seems to 
have taken Lancelot as his exemplar of the knightly ideal without 
realizing how different his conception of chivalry was ” in regard 
to the role of courtly love and that in “ Book III he realizes quite 
suddenly that he very much dislikes this feature of his sources”? 
thus seem to me to be based on a misconception both of Malory’s 
early knowledge of Arthurian romance and of his total design and 
plan of composition. R. H. Wilson has demonstrated quite effec- 
tively that Malory even before he started to write was familiar 
with the prose Tristan and with the French Vulgate Cycle, both 
of which texts treat courtly love as a part of the chivalric code.’ 
Moreover, Malory‘s treatment of courtly love in the Morte 
Darthur is so consistent from first to last that one can hardly 
avoid the conclusion that, far from realizing “ quite suddenly” 
in midstream that he did not approve of what Lancelot and 
Guinevere were doing, Malory had instead from the beginning 


*“The Place of the ‘Quest of the Holy Grail’ in the ‘Morte Darthur,” MLR, 
XLVIII (1953), 391-392. 


*In “Malory’s Early Knowledge of Arthurian Romance.” 
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taken pains to adapt as far as he was able this aspect of the 
French chivalric code to his own preconceived notions of the 
Arthurian characters and drama. 

Courtly love as it appears in Malory’s French sources reveals 
the basic paradox which underlies the system in all the works in 
which it appears. Love, on the one hand, is the source of the 
best features of the chivalric code. Properly and devoutly fol- 
lowed, the service of the beloved prompts a man to reveal in 
action the noblest feelings possible to him; he is required to 
demonstrate the sincerity and depth of his love by displays of 
unusual courtesy, generosity, and bravery. Love, says Andreas 
Capellanus, is “ omnium fons et origo honorum.”* Yet courtly 
love is by definition immoral and adulterous, and it was vigour- 
ously condemned as such by the Church. It might even be 
conjectured that to the unknown thirteenth-century French 
writers of the Vulgate Cycle and the romances, l’amour courtois 
existed not only as a paradox, a literary ambivalence, but as a 
fundamental dilemma of life, necessitating as it did a choice 
between Venus and Christ. Thus Chaucer in the Troilus and 
Criseyde must recant, and even Andreas feels the necessity of 
making apologies for the laws he has set down. 

Malory could hardly fail to be aware of the paradoxical nature 
of courtly love as he found it in his sources, and it seems to me 
that instead of ignoring or distorting or even merely reducing 
the courtly love material he found there, he instead set out to 
exploit the paradoxical nature of courtly love in order to define 
and emphasize one of the chief failures of Arthur’s court. For 
Malory was not confused and troubled as were his predecessors; 
to Malory, the adulterous courtly love of his sources was an evil, 
and he sets out in the Morte Darthur to show how this tragic 
confusion of earlier times contributes to the destruction of the 
Round Table civilization. Thus Malory consistently reduces those 
sections of his sources which extravagantly glorify courtly love 
lest his reader misconstrue his intent and think him in agreement 
with the attitudes of the French writers; yet he is careful to 
preserve the core of such passages in order to demonstrate the 
tragic effect of courtly love upon his characters.’ As we shall see, 


iene Art of Courtly Love, ed. J. J. Parry (New York: Columbia University Press, 
» p. 68. 


*In this paper, I have not attempted to list the great number of passages reflecting 
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Malory is able by such tactics to focus clearly upon the paradoxi- 
cal nature of courtly love and thus to sharpen its tragic effect. 
Seen from this point of view, one of the great causes of the 
downfall of Arthur’s court is a failure in love, or rather a triumph 
of the wrong kind of love. The tragic consequences of the 
Lancelot-Guinevere affair are best seen as resulting from a 
struggle between the adulterous courtly love of the last days 
of the court and the fresh, chivalric love of its youth. The passage 
best illustrating the conflict between courtly and chivalric love 
occurs late in the Morte Darthur and is clearly Malory’s own. 
After describing the coming of May to Camelot, Malory says: 


For, lyke as wynter rasure dothe allway arace and deface grene 
summer, so faryth hit by unstable love in man and woman, for in 
many persones there ys no stabylité: for we may se all day, for a 
lytyll blaste of wyntres rasure, anone we shall deface and lay aparte 
trew love, for lytyll or nowght, that coste muche thynge. Thys ys no 
wysedome nother no stabylité, but hit ys fyeblenes of nature and grete 
disworshyp, whomsomever usyth thys. 

Therefore, lyke as May moneth flowryth and floryshyth in every 
mannes gardyne, do in lyke wyse lat every man of worshyp florysh 
hys herte in thys worlde: firste unto God, and nexte unto the joy of 
them that he promysed hys feythe unto; for there was never worshyp- 
full man nor worshypfull woman but they loved one bettir than 
another; and worshyp in armys may never be foyled. But firste 
reserve the honoure to God, and secundely thy quarrell muste com of 
thy lady. And such love I calle vertuouse love.® 


This passage cannot be taken in context as praising the present 
state of affairs between Lancelot and Guinevere. After all, Malory 
has just told us that following the Grail quest Lancelot “ forgate 
the promyse and the perfeccion that he made in the queste ” and 
that had he not been “ in hys mindis so sette inwardly to the quene 
as he was in semynge outewarde to God, there had no knyght 


courtly love which Malory altered; Eugene Vinaver’s notes to his large edition of the 
Winchester manuscript (Z7'he Works of Sir Thomas Malory, 3 vols. [Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1947]) scrupulously record each alteration. Needless to say, I do not 
agree with Vinaver’s notion that Malory neither understood nor appreciated courtly 
love and so merely reduced or distorted what he did not understand. 

In tracing what I believe to be a clear pattern in Malory’s treatment of courtly love, 
I have dealt only with Malory’s major changes in his sources. What I have said of 


Malory’s major changes however, may be borne out by an examination of any of 
Malory’s less important alterations. 


°The Works of Sir Thomas Malory, ed. Eugene Vinaver, 1 vol. (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1954), pp. 790-791. The page references in the text of my article 
are to this smaller, more accessible edition of the Winchester manuscript. 
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passed hym in the queste of the Sankgreall ” (744). Also Lancelot 
is twice within a few pages to defend Guinevere’s adultery, first 
on the basis of a technicality (she is accused of having slept with 
one of her attendant knights; actually she has slept with Lance- 
lot) and then with no justification whatsoever—hardly instances 
of first reserving the honor to God. It is noteworthy too that 
while immediately following the passage quoted Malory manages 
a few kind words (only a “lytyll mencion”) for Guinevere 
solely on the basis of her fidelity to Lancelot, he does not attempt 
to praise Lancelot at all. 

Taken in context, the quoted passage seems to me to recapitu- 
late here at a moment of crisis the theme that Malory has been 
emphasizing throughout the Morte Darthur in his treatment of 
Lancelot and Guinevere.’ “ Vertuouse” love is the way things 
might have been: its virtues are stability and chastity, and it 
is perfectly compatible with the chivalric ideals of honor and 
loyalty and with marriage.* Courtly love is the way things have 
gone: its vices are instability (a term continually applied to 
Lancelot) and adultery, and it is connected throughout Malory’s 
book with a debased chivalry. To Malory’s mind, the “ olde love 
was nat so” (791). The whole story of Lancelot and Guinevere 
is thus seen by Malory as a gradual debasement of what might 
have been “ vertuouse ” love into the adulterous relationship he 
observed in his sources. 


There can be little doubt that Malory’s presentation of the 
early history of the lovers is designed to show precisely this point. 
Malory is careful in his earliest mentions of Guinevere to forecast 
and thus emphasize the disastrous effect which her love for 
Lancelot will have upon the court; to a vague source passage in 
which Merlin warns Arthur of the harm which the queen’s beauty 
may bring him, Malory adds the specific information that 
“Lancelot scholde love hir, and sche hym agayne” (71). 
Malory’s first presentation of Lancelot in Book III is done in 


‘The first mention of the virtues extolled in the quoted passage occurs in a section 
of Malory’s own composition in Book I (91). 

*See Gervase Mathew’s statement that by the late fourteenth century, “a con- 
ventional theory of marriage assumed that it was not only compatible with romantic 
love but ideally an expression of it” (“Marriage and Amour Courtois in Late Four- 
teenth-Century England,” Essays presented to Charles Williams (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1947], p. 181). Such a notion would seem absurd to a twelfth-century 
writer of romances. 
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the same manner; in a passage original with Malory, we first 
see Lancelot as the man who “loved the quene agayne aboven all 
other ladyes dayes of his lyff and for hir he dud many dedys of 
armys and saved her from the fyre thorow his noble chevalry” 
(180) . 

Yet Malory, unlike his French sources, does not present the 
adulterous love of Lancelot and Guinevere as a proven fact. 
R. M. Lumiansky has already pointed out how Malory’s changes 
in Book III, the “ Tale of Lancelot,” all indicate that at this 
point in Malory’s story, “ Lancelot loves the Queen . . . but she 
has as yet given him no indication that she will grant him her 
love.” ® Malory is clearly interested in informing his reader at 
the outset of his book of the tragic effect of the love of Lancelot 
and Guinevere, presumably in order to focus the reader’s atten- 
tion upon the progressive deterioration of that love. Thus we 
first see Lancelot in Book III as an aspiring young lover, subduing 
false knights for Guinevere’s sake and denying all false reports 
that he and Guinevere are engaging in an affair.*° It is important 
to note that Lancelot protests vigorously any suggestion that he 
wishes anything other than to admire the queen from a safe 
distance. In response to a damsel’s statement that “ hit is noysed 
that ye love quene Qwenyvere ” (194), Lancelot states at some 
length his belief that knights errant should neither marry nor 
involve themselves with paramours. Lumiansky regards Lance- 
lot’s statement as a “half-truth,” spoken presumably in an 
attempt to disguise his true feeling toward the queen." I should 
prefer to think that Lancelot is here perfectly sincere. That he 
is in love with Guinevere he nowhere denies; he speaks of the 
queen only to defend her honor (184) and to assert the innocence 
of his own intentions (194-195) . 

Lancelot would seem to be, in short, the perfect embodiment 
of young “ vertuouse ” love, worshipping his lady from afar. Yet 
that lady is married, and the love which he bears her can lead 
him only into a courtly relationship, the end of which is adultery. 
He is thus in reality the young courtly lover, even though he 


°“ The Relationship of Lancelot and Guenevere in Malory’s ‘Tale of Lancelot,” 
p. 90. 

*°Lancelot’s stipulation that the captured knights present themselves to Guinevere 
and his three conversations regarding his love for Guinevere are all Malory’s additions 
to his French source. 

11“ The Relationship of Lancelot and Guenevere,” p. 90. 
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tas not as yet been accepted as such by Guinevere, who at this 
wint holds him only “ in grete favoure aboven all other knyghtis ” 
180). Although Lancelot has not as yet entered into adultery 
vith Guinevere, he exhibits even here the distinctive marks of 
the courtly lover, and in altering his sources to indicate Lancelot’s 
arly conformity to the code of l’amour courtois, Malory would 
here seem to be forecasting in yet another way the inevitable 
downfall of the court. For no matter how high-minded his inten- 
tions, Lancelot, like Troilus, has in all innocence embarked upon 
apath which can lead only to adultery and tragedy. 

It is significant that, having presented in Book III a picture of 
the first innocent symptoms of the deadly malady of love, Malory 
abandons the Lancelot-Guinevere story in order to present in 
Book IV, the “ Tale of Gareth,” quite a different kind of love 
story. Whether or not Malory had an immediate source for his 
“Gareth” is here of no importance. What is undeniably of 
Malory’s own invention is the placing of the Gareth story within 
the total Arthurian framework. Coming as it does between the 
first, deceptively innocent signs of courtly love in Lancelot and 
the actual adultery of the “Tale of Tristram,” the “Tale of 
Gareth ” sheds light forward and backward. 


Malory’s “ Tale of Gareth” is a story of the type called the 
belle inconnu, the fair unknown, and tells the familiar story of 
the young knight of noble birth who, having been first assigned 
menial kitchen duties at Arthur’s court, asks to accompany a 
damsel who has come to the court seeking aid for her mistress 
who is held in captivity. During a series of encounters with 
unfriendly knights, the young hero’s victories are held in con- 
tempt by the damsel who mistakenly thinks him to be of inferior 
birth. Eventually the damsel comes to recognize his true worth, 
and the knight marries the lady whom he had set out to rescue. 


This oft-repeated story is used by Malory as a commentary 
upon love and the behavior of lovers, the main purpose of which 
is to present a natural, untutored affection, very different from the 
artificial, conventionalized l’amour courtois. We may safely pass 
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over in this discussion the verbal encounters between Gareth and 
the Lady Lynet, the damsel who accompanies him on his ad- 
venturous journey, in order to concentrate on his behavior toward 
the Lady Lyones whom he rescues. His remarks upon first seeing 
her are instructive: having pronounced her “ the fayryst lady that 
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ever [he] lokyd uppon ” (237), he says to her captor, the Red 
Knight, that “ she lovyth none of thy felyshyp, and thou to love 
that lovyth nat the is but grete foly,” a common-sense principle 
utterly opposed to that tenet of courtly love which insists that 
the true lover press his suit in spite of any rebuffs he might 
receive. As Vinaver says, “no protagonist of a French romance 
of chivalry could have said this, and it is safe to assume that 
the maxim is M[alory]’s own.” * 


Nor does the Lady Lyones exhibit the hauteur which generally 
marks the courtly heroine. During the combat which follows 
immediately upon the lovers’ first glimpse of one another, the 
Lady Lyones makes Gareth “ suche countenaunce that his herete 
waxed lyght and joly ” (239). And later, when Lyones attempts 
to treat Gareth in the accepted courtly fashion by rebuffing his 
attempt to enter her castle and by telling him that he “ shalt nat 
have holy [her] love unto the tyme that [he] be called one of the 
numbir of the worthy knyghtes ” (242), she is told by Gareth in 
most uncourtly fashion that he has “nat deserved that [she] 
sholde shew [him] this straungenesse ” since he has “ bought [her] 
love with parte of the beste bloode within [his] body.” It is note- 
worthy that Lyones immediately drops her courtly manner and 
assures Gareth that his “ grete travayle nother [his] good love 
shall nat be loste ” and that she will love only him until death. 
True, she does insist in courtly style that he “ laboure in worshyp 
this twelve-monthe ” but immediately upon Gareth’s departure, 
she undertakes a plan which results in her seeing him almost 
immediately. Having learned from Gareth’s dwarf his true lineage, 
Lyones disguises herself “lyke a prynces” (245)** and flirts with 
Gareth when he appears at her brother’s castle to reclaim his 
dwarf. Gareth, however, immediately violates the most sacred 
of the courtly lover’s rules by falling in love with this new girl, 
the disguised Lyones; he even finds himself thinking “many 
tymes: ‘Jesu, wolde that the lady of this Castell Perelus [Lyones] 
were so fayre as she is!’” (246). Lyones, upon seeing Gareth’s 
fickleness, promptly forgets her courtly stipulation that he wait 
a year before approaching her again, reveals her identity, and, in 


*2 Works, vol. 3, p. 1426. 

*8 The speech (245) beginning “A, fayre lady” given to Lynet in the Winchester 
manuscript clearly belongs to Lyones to whom Caxton correctly assigns it. The 
speech describes Lyones’ plan to disguise herself in order to meet Gareth. 
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the same interview, arranges to come to Gareth’s bed that very 
night. This is hardly the prescribed conduct for courtly ladies. 
Their plans, however, are thwarted by Lynet, who feels that “ hir 
sister dame Lyonesse was a lytyll overhasty that she myght nat 
abyde hir tyme of maryage .. .” (247) and so twice interferes to 
preserve her sister’s chastity.'* The tale ends with the marriage 
of Gareth and Lyones and with their mutual pledges of fidelity: 


‘For, my lorde Arthure,’ seyde dame Lyonesse, ‘ wete you well he is 
my fyrste love, and he shall be the laste; and yf ye woll suffir hym to 
have his wyll and fre choyse, I dare say he woll have me.’ 

‘That is trouthe,’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘and I have nat you and welde 
you as my wyff, there shall never lady nother jantyllwoman rejoyse 
me. (269) 


If read in context, Gareth is clearly a commentary on l’amour 
courtois ** and is so placed as to contrast with the adulterous 
affairs of Lancelot and Tristan. The “Tale of Gareth” works 
towards the propositions that the true end of love is marriage, 
not adultery, that young lovers may in fact be fickle, that wise 
maids had best not tarry, and that young lovers sometimes need 
restraining. Gareth is a “ vertuous” rather than a “courtly ” 
lover; he occasionally spends a sleepless night or goes without 
eating, but these actions seem dictated by a quite human passion, 
“his love was so hoote” (246), rather than by the elegant 
conventions of the code. The Lady Lyones, like Gareth, is direct 
and frank; her attempts to test Gareth by courtly standards 
failing, she wastes no time in arranging for their marriage. By 
contrasting Lyones’ action in rebuking Gareth after he has rescued 
her with Guinevere’s similar act in Chrétien’s Knight of the Cart, 
Vinaver demonstrates that even here in her most unsympathetic 
action, Lyones has a “kinder heart” than the usual courtly 
heroine.“* The contrast between the two women is surely con- 
sciously enforced by Malory in order to emphasize the true nature 
of the Lancelot-Guinevere relationship. 


“The figure of Lynet is of great interest throughout the tale. She is plainly used 
by Malory (whatever her function in the analogues) as a dea ex machina to bring 
the lovers together and then, significantly, to keep them apart until they can be 
married. 

*Tt is interesting to note that in Malory’s story, the capture of Lyones and the 
consequent slaying of Round Table knights is in a sense caused by l'amour courtois: 
the Red Knight attempts to kill Arthur’s knights because of a promise made to a 
woman whom he loves. 

** Works, vol. 8, p. 1419. 
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If the “ Tale of Gareth” defines the Lancelot-Guinevere re. 
lationship by contrast, then the Tristan section works by com- 
parison and allusion to accomplish the same end. Generally 
speaking, Malory has drastically reduced the courtly material 
found in his sources mainly in order to reduce the vast size of 
the sprawling legend, but partly also in order to change somewhat 
the nature of the Tristan story. As Thomas Rumble has amply 
demonstrated, Malory’s only reason for including the Tristan 
material at all was to provide a “ parallel motif ” to the Lancelot- 
Guinevere relationship “lest the adulterous love of Lancelot and 
Guinevere be thought an anomaly—a single flaw in an otherwise 
perfect world... .”*’ Yet Malory’s sources, whatever they may 
have been, almost certainly glorified courtly love by romanticizing 
its tragic consequences. In Béroul, Eilhart, Thomas, Gottfried, 
and the others, the passion of Tristan and Isode is beyond the 
lovers’ control; they are driven by a love which transcends 
ordinary earthly relationships and responsibilities. Tristan and 
Isode in the older books are thus sympathetic figures, caught in 
a tragedy of fate beyond their control. 


Needless to say, such a conception hardly fitted Malory’s plan. 
Thus we find Malory systematically robbing the legend of its 
courtly glamour and yet at the same time preserving the adul- 
terous actions of the lovers in order to enforce a comparison with 
Lancelot and Guinevere. Time and again, Malory makes Isode a 
more attractive, a more human figure by de-emphasizing her 
stylized characteristics as a courtly heroine; she falls in love with 
Tristan quite naturally, not through drinking the potion (288 and 
292); she does not in Malory institute the plot against Brang- 
wayne (318); she wants Palomides spared so that he may be 
christened (323) ; she even invites Tristan to bring Isode Blanche- 
mains to court (356). 


Tristan also is made by Malory somewhat less of a courtly 
hero and more of an ordinary knight than he is in the older 
legends. Like Isode, Tristan falls in love long before he drinks 
the potion (288); he forgets Isode the Fair and marries Isode 
Blanchemains (330); as Vinaver states, “his first concern in 
chivalry, not Isode.” ** 


*7TIn an unpub. diss., “The Tristan Legend and its place in the Morte Darthur” 
(Tulane University, 1955), p. 133. 
18 Works, vol. 3, p. 1435. 
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Changes in other characters reinforce Malory’s general change 
in emphasis: Malory blackens Mark; he appears in the Morte 
Darthur as a cowardly, treacherous villian in order to make the 
adultery of Tristan and Isode more human, more understandable, 
and less mystical, though none the less excusable. Palomides 
and Dinadan retain their roles as critics of the courtly pose, 
though Malory reduces the length of their speeches. 

Malory, in short, attempts to strip the courtly glamor from the 
Tristan-Isode legend by presenting the story of a young knight 
and a married queen whose sins are all of their own making and 
who all too obviously resemble Lancelot and Guinevere. There 
is little of the Celtic magic left in Malory’s “Tale of Tristan ” 
nor is there meant to be; the lovers are no longer fated to love. 
Yet the essentials of the courtly system are carefully preserved: 
the youthful innocence, the secret meetings, the pledges, the 
adultery, the tragedy. 

Malory is careful to enforce the parallels between the situation 
in Cornwall and that at Camelot. As Lumiansky has pointed out, 
the sixteen passages in Book V which concern the Lancelot-Guine- 
vere affair all “ show the commencement of the adultery and its 
development to a degree that awareness of it has spread widely. 
...? We watch the progress of Tristan and Isode directly, 
but we are constantly made aware that the love of Lancelot and 
Guinevere is following a similar path: Tristan writes to Lancelot, 
Isode to the Queen, and Mark to the King; Morgan sends the 
symbolic shield to Arthur and almost succeeds in forcing Guine- 
vere to drink from the magic horn from which Isode could not 
drink; Tristan’s prowess is continually compared to that of Lance- 
lot. Over and over the parallels are enforced. The adultery of 
Lancelot and Guinevere, like that of Tristan and Isode, is public 
knowledge by the middle of Book V. 

Although Malory is sharply criticized by Vinaver for leaving 
unfinished the tragedy of Tristan and Isode,”° there would seem to 
be a number of reasons for Malory’s decision to end their story 
with the christening of Palomides and the preparation for the 
Grail quest. Malory almost certainly wished to preserve his 
general chronology and so wished to begin the Grail quest rather 
than finish the Tristan story; he may have wished, as Rumble 


**“Malory’s ‘Tale of Lancelot and Guenevere’ as Suspense,” p. 109. 
*° Works, vol. 8, pp. 1482 ff. 
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suggests, to postpone any account of the Tristan-Isode tragedy in 
order to make it a part of the general tragedy of the court.” But 
he may also have wished to suppress the romantic pathos of the 
last days—the dying Tristan, Isode’s frantic attempt to reach 
him, the false message of the sails—and so avoid any glorification 
of a passion which he saw only as a destructive force. 

There is no need to recount in detail the later history of 
Lancelot and Guinevere as Malory recounts it in Books VII and 
VIII.** Misunderstandings lead to separations and reunions; the 
pious vows of the Grail quest are forgotten; the adultery cannot 
be ignored at court and becomes a formidable weapon in the 
hands of Mordred. To the very end, however, the courtly code 
exerts its evil influence. Lancelot is the queen’s servant while he 
lives; ““ and never dud [he] batayle all only [for] Goddis sake, but 
for to wynne worship and to cause [him] the better to be beloved, 
and litill or nought [he] thanked never God of hit” (655-656). 
Guinevere becomes more and more demanding, more and more 
the aging courtly heroine, jealous and nagging: 


‘Sir Launcelot, I se and fele dayly that youre love begynnyth to 
slake, for ye have no joy to be in my presence, but ever ye ar oute of 
thys courte, and quarels and maters ye have nowadayes for ladyes, 
madyns and jantillwomen, [more] than ever ye were wonte to have 
beforehande.’ (744) 


She first becomes furious that Lancelot has worn Elayne’s sleeve, 
then later rebukes him for his unkindness to Elayne. She orders 
him to wear her sleeve at the next tourney, even though she 
knows it will be recognized. She arbitrarily orders him to spare 
Melegant’s life knowing that Melegant alive will be a constant 
threat to Lancelot. 

Lancelot’s reactions to these excessive demands show clearly 
the dilemma he has been forced into by the courtly system. He 
is too much a man of the world to think that his conduct is 
going unnoticed; his genuine religious feelings are outraged by 
his own actions; yet he must obey Guinevere, not because she is 
the queen, but because he is her pledged lover. In passages 
largely original with Malory, Lancelot warns Guinevere of what 
must be the outcome of their affair. “I love nat to be con- 


*1 Op. cit., p. 182. 


*?R. M. Lumiansky has already performed that useful task. “ Malory’s ‘Tale of 
Lancelot and Guenevere’ as Suspense” traces in great detail the progress of the lovers. 
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strayed to love,” he tells her (781) and later, in apparent hope- 
lessness, he adds, “ but, madame, ever I muste suffir you, but 
what sorow that I endure, ye take no forse ” (782) . 

The final degradation of the lovers comes when Lancelot is 
forced, again by the demands of the code which he willingly 
adopted many years before, to forsake his honor and defend the 
guilty queen. His action, the action of a courtly lover, results 
in the accidental killing of Gareth, the “vertuous” lover, and 
brings crashing down the whole fabric of the Arthurian civiliza- 
tion. 

But Malory does not restrict his comments on courtly love to 
his main narrative line. There is hardly a quest or a conversation 
that does not contain a passing allusion to love, allusions which 
Malory, by means of additions to and changes from his sources, 
uses to advance his attitude toward courtly love. Among the 
dozens of such reductions and changes, a few may serve as striking 
indications of Malory’s attitude toward courtly love and toward 
the adultery which springs from it. Arthur, we remember, is him- 
self born of a liason which just misses being adulterous. Mordred 
is the product of the adulterous union of Arthur and his half- 
sister Morgause. By a few subtle changes Malory transforms 
the love of Blamore and his lady, whom Gawain kills, from a 
conventional courtly relationship into a genuine devotion. 

By a remarkable set of changes, Malory transforms the whole 
complexion of the tale of Pelleas and Ettard. Pelleas no longer 
appears as a courtly lover willing to suffer endless indignities for 
the sake of a cruel lady whom he will never win. He is instead 
a young man in love who suffers “ in truste at the laste to wynne 
hir love” (122). His action in placing his sword across the 
throads of Ettard and the treacherous Gawain is a promise of 
vengeance to come, not a sign of courtly forgiveness. Instead of 
allowing Ettard to marry Pelleas, Malory makes the faithless 
a die of sorrow and provides Pelleas with the Damsel of the 

ake. 

Again, in the course of a quarrel between Lamerak and Mele- 
gant, Lamerak states in a most uncourtly way that it seems to 
him a useless matter to fight over the virtues of women since 

every man thynkith his owene lady fayryste” (361). And 
surely Lamerak’s courtly complaint of his love for the aged 

Morgause (“O, thou fayre quene of Orkeney, kynge Lottys wyff 
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and modir unto sir Gawayne and to sir Gaherys, and modir to 
many other, for thy love I am in grete paynys! ” [430]) is meant 
as a parody of l’amour courtois. The rivalry of Mark and Tristan 
for the favors of Segwarides’ wife is almost certainly intended as 
an ironic commentary on a degraded courtly affair. 

It is thus possible to see in the Morte Darthur an attitude 
toward and treatment of courtly love by means of which Malory 
is able to foreshadow and suggest at every turn in his plot the 
tragic implications of his story. We see in the main narrative 
line—in the young Lancelot, in Tristan, and, by contrast, in 
Gareth—and in a great number of incidental references to courtly 
love and lovers signs of the approaching catastrophe. Malory is 
able, moreover, to solve the great dilemma of courtly love which 
had confronted the writers of his sources: he unequivocally con- 
demns courtly love throughout his book by emphasizing its tragic 
consequences and thereby avoids recantation and paradox. Such 
changes as Malory makes therefore contribute directly to the 
tragic theme of the Morte Darthur and bear witness to the unity 
of Malory’s vision. 


Mississippi Southern College 
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KINGSHIP IN FORD’S PERKIN WARBECK 


BY DONALD K. ANDERSON, JR. 


John Ford is not generally considered a political dramatist, but 
he would seem to be one in Perkin Warbeck (first printed in 
1634). Illustrating the pragmatic viewpoint of such theorists as 
Machiavelli and Bacon, Ford portrays his ideal king in the person 
of the wise and eminently practical Henry VII, and so consider- 
able is the playwright’s attention to competent and incompetent 
governing that Perkin Warbeck* might well be called a lesson in 
kingship. 

This aspect of the play has been overlooked by most students 
of Ford, denied by some, and thoroughly discussed by none.’ 
Several of its probable causes have never been noted. Further- 


*Of help to the reader may be the following summary of Bacon’s account of the 
Warbeck episode in his History of the Reign of King Henry VII, Ford’s chief source: 
Perkin Warbeck, a comely and clever Flemish youth, claims he is Richard Duke of 
York, second son of Edward IV, and hence the rightful king of England. One of his 
English supporters, Sir William Stanley (Henry’s Lord Chamberlain), confesses treason 
and is executed. Warbeck, abandoning an invasion of Kent when finding the subjects 
loyal, goes to Scotland, where he is accepted as Richard by James IV and marries 
Katherine Gordon. James and Warbeck make an incursion into Northumberland but 
withdraw when no Englishmen support Warbeck. The Cornish rebel over Henry’s 
taxes; Henry defeats them at Blackheath. James makes a second border raid but 
retires when Surrey comes to the aid of Durham. When James and Henry agree to a 
truce, James dismisses Warbeck, who invades England, besieges Exeter, flees to 
sanctuary, and is captured. Trying to escape from prison, Warbeck is caught and 
executed. See The Works of Francis Bacon, ed. James Spedding, Robert L. Ellis, and 
Douglas D. Heath (Boston, 1857-1864), XI, 199-305. 

*Scholars denying political emphasis in Perkin Warbeck are Ashley H. Thorndike, 
Tragedy (Boston, 1908), p. 227; Felix E. Schelling, Typical Elizabethan Plays (New 
York, 1928), p. 672; M. Joan Sargeaunt, John Ford (Oxford, 1935), p. 69; and Lord 
David Cecil, The Fine Art of Reading (Indianapolis, 1957), pp. 115-116. Those 
affirming it are Mildred C. Struble, A Critical Edition of Ford’s Perkin Warbeck 
(Seattle, 1926), pp. 30-87; Henry W. Wells, Elizabethan and Jacobean Playwrights 
New York, 1939), p. 106; U. M. Ellis-Fermor, The Jacobean Drama (London, 
1936), p. 233; Robert Davril, Le Drame de John Ford (Paris, 1954), p. 378; and 
Irving Ribner, The English History Play in the Age of Shakespeare (Princeton, 1957), 
Pp. 299-305. 
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more, some scholars who do recognize the political nature of 
Perkin Warbeck see the drama as a protest against Stuart ab. 
solutism and Divine Right,* but there is evidence that casts some 
doubt on this interpretation. 

Although the romance of Warbeck and Katherine is prominent 
in the play, also important are the politics of Henry, James IV 
of Scotland, and Warbeck. Henry has become the perfect mon- 
arch, his foresight much greater than in any earlier account and 
his avarice, stressed in many chronicles, deftly converted into 
financial acumen. At the other extreme is Warbeck, who, though 
admirable as suitor and husband, is politically as inept as Henry 
is efficient. In the middle is James, who in the course of the 
play changes from a highhanded ruler to one who has discovered 
and adopted, thanks to Henry’s impressive examples, a more 
responsible and realistic philosophy. 

The dominant figure in Ford’s theme of kingship is Henry VII. 
In the pattern imposed by Ford upon the action, Henry has 
priority; the scenes featuring him contain those presenting James 
or Warbeck. The first scene of the drama portrays Henry at 
length and quite favorably. Also, in the three scenes of Act I, 
the first and third are dominated by Henry, whereas the second 
scene, though set in Scotland, introduces neither James nor 
Warbeck, who first appear in Act II (line 17). Earlier in the play 
several incidents encourage the audience to unsympathetic pre- 
judgment of Warbeck and James. Warbeck is termed an impostor 
by Henry (I. 104-126) ,* and Warbeck’s counselors are ridiculed 
by the Scottish Countess of Crawford (II. 8-14) ; James’s rashness 
is noted by one of his advisers, the Earl of Huntley (I. 247-250), 
and his imperiousness is mentioned by Huntley’s daughter, 
Katherine (II. 6-8). Henry dominates the last acts as well as 
the early ones. James speaks his last lines in the middle of Act 
IV, and directly after Warbeck’s final exit Huntley comments, 
“. .. tis sufficient in such cases / Iust Lawes ought to proceede” 
(V. 495-497) . Henry concludes the play with this maxim of state- 
craft: “And from hence / Wee gather this fit vse; that publicke 
States, /‘ As our particular bodyes, taste most good /’ In health, 
when purged of corrupted bloud ” (V. 501-504) . 

In both the play and the chronicles, Henry’s three principal 


* Struble, p. 33, and Ribner, p. 302. Ribner cites Struble and agrees with her. 
* This and all subsequent references to Perkin Warbeck are from Struble’s edition. 
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problems concerning the Warbeck incident are the treason of 
Stanley, the rebellion of the Cornish, and the actions of Warbeck, 
especially those supported by James. The play, however, increases 
Henry’s foresight in these matters. In the chronicles, the Cornish 
uprising occurs between two different incursions under the joint 
command of James and Warbeck, and the histories point out 
that the Cornish rebelled chiefly because of the taxes which the 
first incursion had occasioned and, also, that Henry’s preoccupa- 
tion with the Cornish encouraged James to undertake the second 
border raid.’ In the play there is only one incursion, which 
comes after the Cornish rebellion but is not a result of it. Ford 
restricts Henry’s confusion to the first act, when the king learns 
of Stanley’s treason and of the incipient rebellion. In Act I, 
Sc. ii, when Henry is preparing his forces to meet the Cornish, he 
also anticipates trouble from Scotland: 

But Surrey, 

Wee haue imployment of more toyle for thee! 

For our intelligence comes swiftly to vs, 

That James of Scotland, late hath entertained 

Perkin the counterfeite, with more then common 

Grace and respect; nay courts him with rare favours; 

The Scot is young and forward, wee must looke for 

A suddaine storme to England from the North: 

Which to withstand, Durham shall post to Norham. ... 

Surrey shall follow soone, with such an Armie, 

As may relieue the Bishop. (II. 269-281) 


Ford again rearranges history when he places before instead of 
after the incursion the conference between Henry and Hialas, the 
Spanish emissary, through whom the king initiates the subsequent 
treaty with Scotland. Hence, when James appears on stage lead- 
ing his marauding forces (III. 373) , his efforts seem doubly futile: 
Henry has both foreseen the invasion and arranged for its termi- 
nation. As Durham, Henry’s chief counselor, comments, “ Our 
Royall Masters wisedome is at all times / His fortunes Harbinger; 
for when he drawes / His sword to threaten warre, his providence 
/Settles on peace, the crowning of an Empire ” (IV. 14-17). 

Another example of Henry’s foresight occurs when the captured 
Warbeck is brought before him. Earlier in this scene Henry, upon 
learning that Warbeck has escaped after his defeat at Exeter, 
remains supremely confident: 





*See, for example, Bacon, XI, 264 and 275. 
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The Counterfeit King Perkin is escap’d, 
Escape, so let him; he is heg’d too fast 
Within the Circuite of our English pale, 
To steale out of our Ports, or leape the walls 

Which guarde our Land; the Seas are rough, and wider 
Then his weake armes can tugge with; Surrey henceforth 
Your King may raigne in quiet: turmoyles past 

Like some vnquiet dreame, haue rather busied 

Our fansie, then affrighted rest of State. (V. 115-123) 


Having dismissed Warbeck from his mind, Henry discusses with 
Urswick and Surrey such matters as restitution for the incursion 
and thanking the “ westerne Gentlemen ” and young Buckingham 
for their assistance at Exeter (V. 124-144). Into this atmospher 
of efficiency is led the captured Warbeck, apparently already for 
gotten by his farsighted adversary. 

Also significant in the political pattern of Perkin Warbeck is 
Ford’s characterization of James IV of Scotland. Unlike the 
chronicles, the play depicts in the Scottish king a gradual chang 
from folly to wisdom.® In his initial speech, which precedes War. 
beck’s first words, James regards as obligatory the aiding of fallen 
foreign princes: 


The right of Kings (my Lords) estends not onely 
To the safe Conservation of their owne; 

But also to the ayde of such Allies 

As change of time, and state, hath often times 
Hurld downe from careful crownes, to vndergoe 

An exercise of sufferance in both fortunes: 

So English Richard surnam’d Cor-de-lyon, 

So Robert Bruce our royall Ancestor, 

Fore’d by the tryall of the wrongs they felt, 

Both fought, and found supplyes, from forraigne Kings 
To repossesse their owne: then grudge not (Lords) 
A much distressed Prince, King Charles of Fraunce, 
And Mazimilian of Bohemia both, 


* No historian presents the overbearing king of Ford’s play. Vergil, Halle, Holinshel 
and Bacon admit of alternatives: either James was deceived or he feigned belief as: 
pretext to war on Henry. Buchanan and Gainsford state that James’s advisers firs 
advocated aid to Warbeck and that the king merely voted along with them. & 
Polydore Vergil, Anglica Historia, ed. and trans. Denys Hay (London, 1950), p. §; 
Edward Halle, The Union of the Two Noble and Illustrious Families of Lancaster av 
York (London, 1550), xxxix; Raphael Holinshed, Holinshed’s Chronicles of Englani, 
Scotland, and Ireland (London, 1808), III, 463; Bacon, XI, 249; George Buchana. 
History of Scotland (London, 1738), II, 105; and Thomas Gainsford, The True av 
Wonderful History of Perkin Warbeck (appendix to Struble’s edition of Perki 
Warbeck), p. 191. 
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Haue ratified his Credit by their Letters. 
Shall wee then be distrustfull? No, Compassion 
Is one rich Iewell that shines in our Crowne, 
And we will haue it shine there. 


(II. 17-33) 


James is impressed by Warbeck’s eloquence (II. 102-103) and his 
appearance (II.358-361). Furthermore, in offering his support 
to Warbeck, James ignores the de facto and relies completely on 
the de twre basis of sovereignty; he says to Huntley, “ Kings are 
counterfeits / In your reput (graue Oracle) not presently / Set on 
their thrones, with Scepters in their fists ” (II. 322-324) . 

After presenting in Act IT an intractable autocrat, Ford in the 
next two acts converts James into a political realist. In a sense, 
the pivotal incident of the play occurs in the last scene of Act ITI, 
for there clash the two opposing concepts of kingship, carefully 
kept apart in England and Scotland for almost three acts until 
both can be fully stated. In their siege of Norham Castle James 
and Warbeck are confronted by Henry’s most able spokesman, 
Foxe, Bishop of Durham. In arguing for peace, Durham, besides 
asserting Warbeck’s imposture, points out to James such consider- 
ations as an alliance with Henry, Warbeck’s lack of support in 
England, and James’s responsibility to his subjects (III. 386-419) . 
James pauses, “ serious, / Deepe in his meditation.” And, like a 
good and a bad angel, Durham and Warbeck exhort him to peace 
and to war. The situation, illustrating the design of the entire 
play, is emphasized by Daliell’s aside to Crawford; like most of 
the Scottish, Daliell opposes the raid upon England: “ Lift them 
vp/To heaven his better genius!” After deliberation, James 
decides to continue the incursion. But Durham’s arguments have 
impressed him, for a few lines later, when Warbeck weeps at the 
barbarities that must ensue, James rebukes him: 


You foole your pietie 
Ridiculously, carefull of an interest 
Another man possesseth! Wheres your faction? 
Shrewdly the Bishipp ghest of your adherents, 
When not a pettie Burgesse of some Towne, 
No, not a Villager hath yet appear’d 
In your assistance, that should make ’ee whine, 
And not your Countryes sufferance as you tearme it. 
(III. 439-446) 


Thereafter, with one exception, James is conspicuously practi- 
cal. The one lapse is his rash challenge of Surrey to single combat. 
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However, James is off-stage when the challenge is discussed by 
Durham and Surrey in a scene which serves chiefly to illustrate 
Henry’s masterful delegation of authority. James uses the lan. 
guage of a realist when he accepts the peace proposals of Durham 
and Hialas (IV. 235-239) and when, in his final lines, he dismisses 
Warbeck: 


Cosen, our bountie, favours, gentlenesse, 

Our Benefits, the hazard of our person, 

Our peoples liues, our Land hath evidenc'’t, 

How much wee haue engag’d on your behalfe: 

How triviall, and how dangerous our hopes 

Appeare, how fruitlesse our attempts in warre, 

How windie rather smokie your assurance 

Of partie shewes, wee might in vaine repeated! 

But now obedience to the Mother Church, 

A Fathers care vpon his Countryes weale, 

The dignitie of State directs our wisedome: 

To seale an oath of peace through Christendome. 
(IV. 244-255) 


The growth in James’s political insight is noted in Act V by 
Henry and Surrey: 


K: H: But Surrey, why in articling a peace 
With James of Scotland, was not restitution 
Of Losses, which our Subjects did sustaine 
By the Scotch inrodes, questioned? 
Sur: Both demanded 
And vrg’d (my Lord,) to which the King reply’d 
In modest merriment, but smiling earnest, 
How that our Master Henrie was much abler 
To beare the detriments, then he to repay them. 
K: H: The young man I beleeue spake honest truth, 
"A studies to be wise betimes. (V. 124-133)" 


As for Warbeck, Ford utilizes him to make the illustration o! 
kingship in the play threefold instead of twofold. When James 
dismisses Warbeck, the latter might just as well be a full-blooded 
Plantagenet as a Flemish counterfeit; he is rejected not for lack 
of royal blood but for lack of faction and power. In the final 
scenes Warbeck continues to rely solely on Divine Right. His 
philosophy is like that of the earlier James: 


7In Bacon (XI, 279-280) this refusal to make restitution is attributed to the 
Scottish commissioners, not to James. 
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A thousand blessings guard our lawfull Armies! 
A thousand horrors pierce our enemies soules! 
Pale feare vnedge their weapons sharpest poynts, 

And when they draw their arrowes to the head, 

Numnesse shall strike their sinewes; such advatage 

Hath Majestie in its pursuite of Iustice, 

That on the proppers vp, of truth olde throne, 

It both enlightens counsell, and giues heart 

To execution: whiles the throates of traytors 

Lye bare before our mercie. O Divinitie 

Of royall birth? how it strikes dumbe the tongues 

Whose prodigallitie of breath is brib’d 

By traynes to greatnesse? Princes are but men, 

Distinguisht in the finenesse of their frailtie. 

Yet not so grosse in beautie of the minde, 

For there’s a fire more sacred, purifies 

The dross of mixture. Herein stands the odds 

“Subjects are men, on earth Kings men and gods. 

(IV. 497-514) 


On the other hand, Ford’s portrayal of Warbeck is more favorable 
than that of the chronicles, in which Warbeck finally confesses 
imposture; in the play, he is an eloquent speaker, a devoted 
suitor and husband, and a defiant foe of Henry to the end. Thus 
Ford presents Warbeck as an attractive lover but ineffectual 
leader. Very helpful to the playwright are Warbeck’s advisers, 
whose scatterbrained counsel makes their leader’s plans seem 
foolish but does not impair his dignity.’ The remarks of Astley 
and Sketon on the decision to invade Cornwall are typical: 


Astl: Ah sweet young Prince? Secretarie, my fellow Counsellors 
and I, haue consulted, and jumpe all in one opinion directly, that if 
this Scotch garboyles doe not fadge to our mindes, wee will pell mell 
runne amongst the Cornish Chaugives presently, and in a trice. 

Sket: ’Tis but going to Sea, and leaping ashore, cut tenne or twelue 
thousand vnnecessary throats, fire seaven or eight townes, take half 
a dozen Cities, get into the Market place, crowne him RICHARD 
THE FOURTH, and the businesse is finisht. (IV. 142-150) 


How is one to account for Ford’s emphasis on kingship in 
Perkin Warbeck? A logical step is to look at the two principal 
sources of the play: Bacon’s History of the Reign of King Henry 
VII (1622) and Gainsford’s True and Wonderful History of 


* Ford introduces these advisers into the story much earlier than do Bacon and 
Gainsford, his two principal sources, who first mention them after Warbeck has left 


Scotland. 
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Perkin Warbeck (1618). That Ford uses these two works i 
indicated by numerous verbal parallels between them and line; 
in his play.° His dependence upon Bacon seems more nearly 
certain and more pervasive: more nearly certain because Ford 
very likely refers to Bacon as the “ late, both learned, and honour 
able pen” in his dedication of Perkin Warbeck to the Earl of 
Newcastle, and more pervasive because Bacon’s Henry VII, unlike 
Gainsford’s, illustrates practical kingship. At the same time, Ford 
and Bacon differ in that the latter often is critical of the king, 
Two of Bacon’s censures contrast markedly with Ford’s ever. 
favorable portrayal. The first concerns avarice: 


Of nature assuredly he coveted to accumulate treasure; and was a 
little poor in admiring riches. ... This excess of his had at that time 
many glosses and interpretations. Some thought the continual re. 
bellions wherewith he had been vexed had made him grow to hate 
his people: Some thought it was done to pull down their stomachs 
and to keep them low: Some, for that he would leave his son a golden 
fleece: Some suspected he had some high design upon foreign parts, 
But those perhaps shall come nearest the truth that fetch not thei 
reasons so far off; but rather impute it to nature, age, peace, anda 
mind fixed upon no other ambition or pursuit. (XI, 357-358) ” 


Bacon’s second censure finds Henry Jacking in foresight, the 
cornerstone of Ford’s characterization: 


His wisdom, by often evading from perils, was turned rather into a 
dexterity to deliver himself from dangers when they pressed him, than 
into a providence to prevent and remove them afar off. And even in 
nature, the sight of his mind was like some sights of eyes; rather strong 
at hand than to carry afar off. For his wit increased upon the 
occasion; and so much the more if the occasion were sharpened by 
danger. Again, whether it were the shortness of his foresight, or the 
strength of his will, or the dazzling of his suspicions, or what it was; 
certain it is that the perpetual troubles of his fortunes (there being no 
more matter out of which they grew) could not have been without 
some great defects and main errors in his nature, customs, and pro- 
ceedings, which he had enough to do to save and help with a thousand 
little industries and watches. (XI, 363-364) 


* For Ford’s use of Gainsford, see Struble, ‘“‘ The Indebtedness of Ford to Gainsford,” 
Anglia, XLIX (1924), 80-91, and E. Koeppel, Quellen-Studien zu den Dramen 
Chapman's Massinger’s und J. F.’s (Strassburg, 1897), p. 189. 

*° Bacon also implies avarice in Henry’s subsidies from Parliament in connection 
with the border raids of James and Warbeck: “His wars were always to him as 8 
mine of treasure of a strange kind of ore; iron at the top, and gold and silver at the 


bottom ” (XI, 263). 
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On the question of foresight, Ford also parts company with 
Gainsford. The latter’s description of Henry confronted simul- 
taneously by Scottish incursion and Cornish rebellion hardly 
presents a master strategist at work: 


When the King was advertised of these Troubles, and exorbitant 
Attempts, which gathered like a Cloud, threatening a Tempest round 
about him, and saw into what Perplexity he was now detruded, having 
War on every Side, he compared himself to a Man rising in a dark 
Night, and going undressed into a Room, striking his Head against 
this Post, running against that Table, meeting with his Shins such a 
Stool or Form, and staggering up and down against one Block or 
another; and so stood, for the Time, amazed, not knowing what to say, 
what to do, or with whom to find fault. . . . Whereupon he called his 
Council together, and they without any great Difficulty, determined 
the Business (p. 196). 


To explain these differences between Perkin Warbeck and its 
two principal sources, one finds little in earlier English drama. So 
far as is known today, only one play before Ford’s dealt with the 
Warbeck episode in Henry’s reign, and that play is lost. Gains- 
ford refers to it in his True History of the Earl of Tyrone (1619): 
How Perkin Warbeck, for all his exhaled vapouring, went forward 
assisted by the Scottish policie, Flemmish credulitie, and inueterat 
malice of the Duches of Burgundy, against the house of Lancaster, 
our stages of London, haue instructed those which cannot read.” 
The extant plays depicting Henry (except for Greene’s romantic 
and largely fictitious The Scottish History of James the Fourth) 
present him as the young Earl of Richmond, conqueror of Richard 
III on the Bosworth battlefield but overshadowed by him on the 
stage, being a fifth-act foil of righteousness to the colorful tyrant. 
Into this category fall Legge’s Richardus Tertius (1579), the 
anonymous The True Tragedy of Richard III (1594) , and Shake- 
speare’s Richard III. Their characterization of Henry would have 
been inadequate for a drama about him and Warbeck. 

More helpful to Ford would have been the chronicles. In regard 
to Henry’s foresight and avarice, many of them are much closer 


“Gainsford, True History of the Earl of Tyrone (London, 1619), Introduction, p. 4. 
See also John J. O’Connor, “ A Lost Play of Perkin Warbeck,” MLN, LXX (December, 
1955), 566. There is no indication that Ford knew this drama. No evidence suggests 
that it was ever printed, but Ford might have seen it acted. There is always the 
chance that Ford had a manuscript, that a friend wrote the lost play, or that Ford 
himself wrote it. On the other hand, his presence in London does not prove that he 
= the play. About the content of the lost work, we know only what Gainsford 
tells us. 
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to Ford than are Bacon and Gainsford. Henry’s wisdom is praised 
without qualification by Andre (writing around 1500), Vergil 
(1534), Halle (1548) and Hollinshed (1577) .° And the his. 
torians are not alone in this respect.’* As for Henry’s financial 
policies, they evoke less unanimity. Vergil accuses the king of 
avarice and hence is a forerunner of Bacon; Halle, apparently in 
rebuttal to Vergil, concludes his account of Henry with the most 
vigorous defense of his economy in all the chronicles.** The rest 
of the historians, as well as other writers, are divided, some 
charging avarice and some admiring monetary gains."° 

The general reputation of Henry VII in Ford’s day helps 
account for the playwright’s deviations from Bacon and Gains. 
ford, but it does not explain why Ford’s portrayal of Henry is 
much more idealized than any other one. An answer is provided 
by Ford’s own pamphlet, A Line of Life (1620). Long accepted 
as part of the Ford canon, this prose work shows a considerable 
interest in political theory and concludes with a discussion on 
kingship that bears noteworthy similarities to Perkin Warbeck. 
The pamphlet also reveals Ford’s acquaintance with numerous 
ancient writers '® and refers to the Basilicon Doron of James I 
(p. 67), a work concerned with the proper conduct of a prince. 


*? Andre calls him “ sapientissimus”; Vergil, “wise and prudent” (p. 145). Halle 
entitles his section on Henry’s reign “the politike gouernance” (Introduction) ; Holin- 
shed praises him for his “ politike prouision” (III, 542). For Bernard Andre, see 
Memorials of King Henry the Seventh, ed. James Gairdner (London, 1858), p. 74. 

** Elyot (1581) praises him at length for his “ circumspection,” Davies (1603) refers 
to him as “ England’s Salomon” and “ spectacle of Kingly providence,” and Raleigh 
(1614) states that he “always weighted his undertakings by his abilities; leaving 
nothing more to hazard than so much as cannot be denied it in all human actions.” 
See Sir Thomas Elyot, The Governour, ed. Ernest Rhys (London, 1907), p. 101; Sit 
John Davies, Microcosmus (London, 1603), p. 152; and Sir Walter Raleigh, The 
History of the World (London, 1687), I, xiv. 

**See Vergil, p. 145, and Halle, Ixi. 

*® Among the chroniclers, Holinshed is favorable (III, 542); Speed, critical. Among 
the other writers, Warner and Taylor charge avarice but Spenser is complimentary. 
Aleyn, writing several years after Ford, admits that Henry’s desire for money was 
“the noted blemish of his time” but argues that the king saw “the Exigents / The 
want of Treasure, brought some Princes to, / And taught himselfe by these experiements 
/ The danger to be unprovided so.” See John Speed, The History of Great Britaine 
(London, 1628), p. 740; William Warner, Albions England (London, 1602), p. 186; 
John Taylor, The Workes of John Taylor, the Water-Poet (London, 1630), p. 315; 
Edmund Spenser, Faerie Queene, 11.10.75, lines 1-5; and Charles Aleyn, The Historie 
of Henrie the Seventh (London, 1638), p. 149. 

*® Among the authorities cited—usually for short quotations—are Aristotle, Plato, 
Cicero, Pliny, Plutarch, Seneca, and Horace. Seneca and Pliny are used more 
frequently, and the former’s dictum “ Let a publike man rejoyce in the true pleasures 
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Taking his title from palmistry, Ford applies it metaphorically 
to “resolution,” which he defines as a “ consultation first held 
within ..., for determining the commoditie, the convenience and 
commendation of all actions, as well in doing as when they are 
done.” Resolution, according to Ford, has three branches, those 
of “a private man,” “a publike man,” and “a good man.” In 
discussing “a private man” (pp. 49-55), Ford cites the superi- 
ority of reason over pleasure and criticizes Raleigh for being “ in 
policie so unstedie, that his too much apprehension was the foile 
of his judgment ” (p. 55). The section on the “ publike man ” 
(pp. 55-64) attacks those who undermine men in high positions, 
such as Essex, Byron, and Barnevelt. Essex “ felt the miserie of 
greatnesse, by relying on such as flattered and envyed his great- 
nesse” (p. 61); Barnevelt was guilty of “enforcing his publike 
authoritie too much to bee seruant to his priuate ambition ” (p. 
61). Barnevelt also is praised by Ford for qualities much like 
those he later admires in Henry: 

Hee was the only one that traffiqued in the counsels of foreine princes, 
had factors in all courts, intelligencers amongst all Christian nations; 
stood as the ORACLE of the prouinces, and was even the moderator 


of policies of all sorts; was reputed to bee second to none on earth for 
soundnesse of designes (p. 61). 


But most pertinent to Perkin Warbeck is the third section, 
concerning “a good man” (pp. 64-79). By a good man is meant 
“such a man as doth (beside the care he hath of himselfe in 
particular) attend all his drifts and actions to bee a seruant for 
others, for the good of others, as if it were his owne” (p. 64). 
Into this category Ford places kings, for— 
as one king traffiques with another, another, and another, either for 
repressing of hostilities, inlarging a confederacie, confirming an amitie, 
settling a peace, supplanting an heresie, and such like, not immediately 
concerning his owne particular, or his peoples, but for moderating the 
differences betweene other princes; in this respect euen kings and 
pruate men, and so their actions belong wholly and onely to them- 


slues, printing the royalty of their goodnes in an imorrtalitie of a 
vertuous and euerlasting name (p. 67). 


Hence the ideal king is a statesman, a promoter of international 
peace. As his one example of such a king, Ford uses James I: 





of a constant resolution” could be taken as the theme of Ford’s pamphlet. See Ford, 
Honour Triumphant; and A Line of Life, reprinted from the original copies published 
in 1606 and 1620 (London: Printed for the Shakespeare Society, 1843), p. 48. 
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A good man that, euen with his entrance to the crowne, did not mor 
bring peace to all Christian nations, yea, almost to all nations of the 
Westerne World, then since the whole course of his glorious reigne 
hath preserued peace amongst them. A good man who hath thus long 
sought, as an equal and vpright moderatour, to decide, discusse, con- 
clude, and determine all differences between his neighbouring princes 
and fellowes in Europe (p. 68). 


Here, as in Perkin Warbeck, the competent ruler constantly 
strives for and achieves peace among nations.” 

If Ford wished to write a play about kingship, where might 
he have found material for a model king? One plentiful source 
would have been the treatise of the type de regimine principum. 
That Ford owes much to any single political writer is doubtful; 
he very likely relies on his general knowledge of this oft-discussed 
subject. Two phases of kingship emphasized in Perkin Warbeck 
are economy and the use of counsel. Both of these, as well a 
other facets of Henry’s characterization, are frequently treated 
by the writers de regimine principum."® Most of Henry’s actions 
in these two respects are not found in the chronicles; Ford’ 
creation of them probably is influenced by the political theorie 
of his day. 

In the play, economy is Henry’s constant concern. When the 
Cornish rebel because of his taxes, he says: 


Wee'le not abate one pennie, what in Parliament 
Hath freely beene contributed; we must not; 
Money giues soule to action; Our Competitor, 


7 This similarity between Henry VII and James I is noted in 1621 by William 
Slatyer, who refers to James as “Jacobus, of him a plant of that pacifique Olive 
fortunate Peace-maker, of famous memorie HENRY the seuenth; now anew also plant: 
ing peace, and vniting foure Kingdomes” and dedicates his book to “ Potentissimo, 
simvlac serenissimo Iacobo.” See The History of Great Britaine (London, 1621), il. 

*8 The number and variety of these treatises were considerable. Gilbert estimates 
“‘ Between the years 800 and 1700 there were accessible some thousand books and large, 
easily distinguished sections of books telling the king how to conduct himself.” Se 
Allan H. Gilbert, Machiavelli’s Prince and Its Forerunners (Durham, North Carolin, 
1938), p. 4. 

1°There is a similarity between Ford’s idealization of Henry and the chapte 
headings used by the writers de regimine principwm. The following comparison ¢ 
Erasmus and Machiavelli is offered by Gilbert (p. 15) to illustrate the traditiond 
nature of these headings: Erasmus’s are “On the prince’s avoidance of flattery, 
“On taxes and exactions,” “On the good deeds of the prince,” “On magistrates and 
their duties,” and “On treaties”; Machiavelli’s are “In what way flatterers are to 
escaped,” “On liberality and parsimony,” “ What a prince should do that he may k 


held excellent,” “On those things because of which men and especially princes at > 


praised or blamed,” “ On those whom princes choose as secretaries,” and “ In what way 
faith is kept by princes.” 
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The Flemish Counterfeit, with Iames of Scotland, — 
Will proue, what courage neede, and want, can nourish 
Without the foode of fit supplyes. (III. 27-32) 


After the Cornish have been defeated, Henry orders “the Col- 
lection of our Subsidies / Through all the West, and that 
speedily ” (III. 106-107). Later, he contrasts his financial policies 
with those of James: 


Such voluntarie favours as our people 

In dutie ayde vs with, wee never scatter’d 

On Cobweb Parasites, or lavish’t out 

In ryot, or a needlesse hospitalitie: 

No wndeserving favourite doth boast 

His issues from our treasury; our charge 

Flowes through all Europe, prooving vs but steward 
Of every contribution, which provides 


Against the creeping Cankar of Disturbance. (IV. 398-406) 


To illustrate the use of counsel, Ford devotes three scenes to the 
varying reactions of Henry, James, and Warbeck to unpleasant 
but honest advice: Henry, despite the shock of Stanley’s treason, 
defers to his advisers (I. 439-451) ; James rudely rejects Huntley’s 
protests about Warbeck (II. 307-354) ; and Warbeck responds to 
Frion’s counsel with ungoverned passion (IV.109-137). Ford’s 
views on money and counsel have numerous parallels among the 
works de regimine principum.”° 

While indebted to any and all philosophers for his particulars, 
Ford’s overall outlook is that of the more pragmatic ones, such 
_ Bacon and Machiavelli. Machiavelli states his position when 
e says: 


*°Tn regard to money, James I, in his Basilicon Doron, states, “ Before ye take on 
warre, play the wise Kings part described by Christ; foreseeing how ye may beare it 
out with all necessarie prouision: especially remember, that money is Neruus belli”; 
Erasmus, “The most desirable way of increasing the revenue is to cut off the worse 
than useless extravagances, to abolish the idle ministries, and to avoid wars and long 
travels.” Machiavelli says that the prudent prince will not object to being called 
miserly, for eventually he will be thought more liberal when it is seen that by his 
parsimony he has acquired sufficient revenue. As for counsel, Machiavelli believes 
that a prince should consult his advisers about everything (Ch. XXIII, p. 80); Raleigh, 
in his Maxims of State, says that two eyes are better than one and that a king should 
“not lean overmuch to his own advice ”; and Bacon, in his essay “Of Counsel ” (XII, 
146), states, “The wisest princes need not think it any diminution to their greatness, 
or derogation to their sufficiency, to rely on counsel.” See James I, The Political Works 
of James I, ed. C. H. McIlwain (Cambridge, Mass., 1918), p. 29; Desiderius Erasmus, 
The Education of a Christian Prince, ed. and trans. Lester K. Born (New York, 1936), 
Pp. 215-216; Niccolo Machiavelli, The Prince, trans. Ninian H. Thomson (New York, 
1910), Ch. XVI, p. 55; Raleigh, Remains of Sr. Walter Raleigh (London, 1675), p. 32. 
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For many Republics and Princedoms have been imagined that wer 
never seen or known to exist in reality. And the manner in which 
we live, and that in which we ought to live, are things so wide asunder, 
that he who quits the one to betake himself to the other is more likely 
to destroy than to save himself (Ch. XV, p. 53). 


Bacon has the same viewpoint,”’ for he finds in Henry a practi- 
cality not seen by previous historians: Henry’s use of the laws 
without their impeding his will, his attending battle partially from 
distrust of his aides, his tendency to increase fines when decreasing 
a punishment. Ford, although he does not follow Bacon’s specific 
points of emphasis, uses the same general approach. 


Is Perkin Warbeck affected by contemporary events? Does 
Ford support or oppose Charles I? Struble has considered thes 
questions and concluded that the play sides with the lawyers, led 
by Coke, in a struggle against Stuart absolutism and Divine 
Right: “ What more natural, then, than a young barrister [Ford], 
who was also a dramatist, should endeavour tactfully to insinuate 
against the pernicious dogma which the legal profession felt must 
lead to anarchy?” (p. 33). 


This interpretation of Perkin Warbeck is open to question.” 
For one thing, although the play clearly criticizes excessive de. 
pendence upon Divine Right, Henry at times supports it. Not 
only does he believe his throne guarded by “ Angells” (I. '73) but 
he sees as sacrilegious the rebelling Cornish, whose “ disobedience, 
like the sonnes ’oth earth, / Throw a defiance ’gainst the face of 
Heaven” (III.3-5). More than once Henry stresses not the 
duties but the privileges of sovereignty. Surrey speakes for his 
king when he states that “ In affayres / ‘ Of Princes, Subjects can- 
not trafficke rights /’ Inherent to the Crowne” (IV. 47-49). 
Henry supports the rights of sovereignty when he calls his taxei 


*? Bacon was familiar with Machiavelli’s writings; he refers to them five times it 
his Advancement of Learning and four times in his essays. Raleigh in Mazims of State 
and Aleyn in The Historie of Henrie the Seventh also cite Machiavelli. 

* Bentley disagrees with Struble on this point: ‘This [Struble’s] contention i 
wholly unjustified by the evidence cited from the play and most improbable in th 
light of the recorded actions of Sir Henry Herbert, of the licensers for the press, and 
of the attitude of Ford and his friend James Shirley to the reforming lawyer, William 
Prynne, as set forth in 1632/33 in the front matter for Love’s Sacrifice.” See Gerald 
E. Bentley, The Jacobean and Caroline Stage (Oxford, 1941-1956), III, 455. Bentley 
is here referring to Ford’s censure of those who “dote on their own singularity ” an 
to Shirley’s castigation of one “‘ voluminously "—ignorant ” for his “ impudence” and 
“malice to the Stage.” 
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“yoluntarie favours as our people / In dutie ayde vs with” (IV. 
398-399) and when he states that the Cornish by rebelling “ Denie 
ys what is ours, nay, spurne their liues / Of which they are but 
owners by our gift ” (IV. 413-415). Hence Perkin Warbeck does 
not deny Divine Right. Rather, Ford accepts the theory while 
pointing out that it must be implemented intelligently. 

Furthermore, Ford’s education at and subsequent connection 
with the Middle Temple do not prove him hostile to the throne. 
In fact, at this time the Inns of Court were seeking royal favor, 
principally to atone for the notorious Histrio-Mastix (1633) of 
William Prynne, utter-barrister and pamphleteer of Lincoln’s Inn, 
when they presented for Their Majesties a sumptuous masque, 
The Triumph of Peace, written by James Shirley.” Also uncertain 
is Ford’s relationship with the Middle Temple during his dramatic 
career; aside from several dedications and commendatory verses 
in his plays,” nothing connects him with the legal profession. 
Nor as a playwright does Ford seem to have been a prominent 
figure in the organization; its masques during this period were 
written by Shirley and D’Avenant. Whitelocke, master of the 
revels for the Middle Temple, makes no mention of Ford in his 
lengthy Memonals. 

The hypothesis that Perkin Warbeck criticizes Charles I also 
must explain Ford’s dedication of the earliest edition of the play 
(1634) to the Earl of Newcastle. In 1633 and 1634 Newcastle 
was host to Their Majesties in two costly entertainments at Wel- 
beck and Bolsover. It seems unlikely that Ford, in what appears 
to be a bid for patronage,”® would submit a play attacking Charles 
to a lord so openly seeking royal favor.** 

As for possible allusion to contemporary events, Perkin War- 
beck in many ways seems closer to English foreign policy than to 
the Divine Right issue. As Gardiner and other modern historians 


**Such a reason for this masque is given by Whitelocke, who in 1628 was chosen 
master of the revels and treasurer of the Middle Temple: “This [the giving of the 
masque] was hinted at in the court, and by them intimated to the chief of these 
societies [the four Inns], that it would be well taken from them, and some held it the 
more seasonable, because this action would manifest the difference of their opinion from 
Mr. Prynne’s new learning, and serve to confute his Histrio-Mastix.” See Bulstrode 
Whitelocke, Memorials (London, 1853), I, 53. 

* Edward Greenfield addresses his commendatory verses for The Fancies Chaste and 
Noble to “ Master John Ford, of the Middle Temple ”; Ford dedicates The Lover’s 
Melancholy to, among others, “ all the rest of the noble society of Gray’s Inn” and 
dedicates Love’s Sacrifice to “ my worthiest kinsman, John Ford, of Gray’s Inn, Esq.” 
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of the Stuart period have stated, there were in the early 1630's — for not 
two conflicting views on foreign affairs: one favored isolation, the — law Fre 
other involvement in continental matters. A leading isolationist — mterpre 
was the Lord Treasurer, Richard Weston, Earl of Portland. Warbec 
Weston discouraged English intervention in the Thirty Year’ — would r 
War because he believed that wars cost money and that money Ford ba 
in turn would force Charles to call upon Parliament for aid. involve: 
Charles, probably recalling the militarily and financially disas. Perkin 
trous campaigns of the late Buckingham, as well as the recalc affairs | 
trant Parliament of 1629, seems to have inclined towards Weston’s | allus 
views; there is evidence that in 1634 Charles was against involve. Furthe: 
ment in the Palatinate dispute.2”7 Admittedly, in the play War. — presum 
beck and James exemplify highhanded sovereignty, but to confine King 
political allusion to them is to overlook Ford’s carefully developed beck. ° 
idealization of Henry, who as a peace-seeking and financially § 4 by 
astute ruler has aims much like those of Weston.”* One should the = 
also recall Ford’s earlier A Line of Life, which praises James I as ation 
a peacemaker.” Ford’s 

The question of a more specific allusion in Perkin Warbeck is The m 
raised by Gardiner’s comments on Massinger’s Believe as You | Pethar 
List. In this drama, licensed in 1631, Gardiner sees an extended § *ttled 
and pointed allusion to Charles and Weston which criticizes then J “C!S 








?° Famous authors who enjoyed the patronage of Newcastle were Jonson, Shirley, and Indian 
Hobbes. See Henry Ten Eyck Perry, The First Duchess of Newcastle and Her Husband 
as Figures in Literary History (Boston, 1918), pp. 89, 95, and 100. °° Gar 
7° Newcastle’s goal was the highly coveted post of tutor to Prince Charles, a position and tha 
that he finally obtained on March 19, 1637/1638 (Perry, p. 18). matter, 
27 Whitelocke states (I, 64-65) that in 1634 Chancellor Oxenstierne of Sweden sent Frederic 
his son, “Grave John,” as ambassador to England. “ But [the latter] was . . . 80 Prusias) 
unworthily slighted in our Court who were not willing to give any assistance to the R. Gar 
prince elector against the emperor, that in great distaste, Grave John . . . went away (August! 
in discontent from England, and neither he nor his father nor family were friends to * Fre 
our king after this affront put upon; which I have cause to know.” his son, 
*° Searching for contemporary allusion in literature is always precarious. Hence it Frederic 
is not idle to cite an undeniable instance of it in Stuart drama: Middleton’s A Game of Engl 
of Chess (1624), a bold attack on Spain that incurred royal displeasure. This is, of An 
course, no proof that Perkin Warbeck must allude to current events; in fact, one could date of 
argue that Ford’s knowledge of the king’s reaction prompted the playwright to make could | 
no allusions whatsoever, or at least favorable rather than unfavorable ones. Granti1 
*° An examination of Perkin Warbeck reveals Ford’s interest in peace. Peace appears been a 
twenty-two times, and over two-thirds of these require the meaning of “ friendly inter- that he 
national relationship” (I. 13; II. 285; IIT. 12, 42, 322, and 387; IV. 17, 64, 182, 208, eg! 
218, 225, 282, and 255; and V. 124). State, in the abstract sense of “ matters of which 
government,” is used four times (II. 406, IV. 254 and 407, and V. 124), amitie is of oth 
used three times (II. 295, III. 313, and IV. 180), and league is used three times (IIL. include 
388 and IV. 180 and 235). 
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for not giving military and financial aid to Charles’s brother-in- 
law Frederick, the Elector Palatine.*® If one accepted Gardiner’s 
interpretation of Believe as You List, one might regard Perkin 
Warbeck as counterpropaganda. That is, whereas Massinger 
would represent Frederick as the shamelessly deserted Antiochus, 
Ford would represent him as the presumptuous Warbeck,** who 
involves James IV in futile fighting and expenditures.** However, 
Perkin Warbeck does not contain the specific parallels to current 
affairs that Massinger’s play seemingly does, and the likelihood 
of allusion in the latter is no argument for allusion in the former. 
Furthermore, the topic of a fallen prince was a popular one, so 
presumably familiar to both playwrights.** 

Kingship, then, is one of Ford’s main concerns in Perkin War- 
beck. This intention is revealed both by the structure of his play 
and by his deviations from Bacon and Gainsford. Reasons for 
the unique nature of his political emphasis, especially his ideal- 
ization of Henry VII, are provided by Henry’s general reputation, 
Ford’s A Line of Life, and the treatises de regimine principum. 
The matter of Ford’s supporting or attacking Charles I—and 
perhaps the playwright is entirely disinterested—may never be 
settled; at any rate, the interpretation of Perkin Warbeck as a 
criticism of Stuart absolutism seems doubtful. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


*° Gardiner believes that the play was the one refused a license by Sir Henry Herbert 
and that this was done not because, as Herbert records, it contained “ dangerous 
matter, as the deposing of Sebastian, King of Portugal,’ but because it pointed to 
Frederick. Gardiner contends that the actions of Massinger’s Antiochus (dismissed by 
Prusias) are much closer to those of Frederick than to those of Sebastian. See Samuel 
R. Gardiner, “The Political Element in Massinger,” The Contemporary Review 
(August, 1876), pp. 495-507. 

"Frederick had died in 1632, but his supporters continued to press the claim of 
his son. In the summer of 1633 Nethersole sought to raise money in England for 
Frederick’s widow and children through voluntary contributions. See Gardiner, History 
of England 1603-1642 (London, 1901-1905), VII, 343. 

* Any allusion seen in Perkin Warbeck is made more tentative by the uncertain 
date of its composition. The earliest known edition was printed in 1634, but Ford 
could have written the play as early as 1622, the year Bacon’s History appeared. 
Granting this possibility, Ford still could be alluding to the Palatinate issue, for it had 
been a prominent one throughout the 1620’s. On the other hand, no evidence proves 
that he wrote Perkin Warbeck before 1633. 

**A noteworthy example is Gainsford’s True History of the Earl of Tyrone (1619), 
which has the thesis that there is “no confidence in Princes, further then the reuolts 
of others may second their own businesse,” for among his illustrations Gainsford 
includes Warbeck, Sebastian, and Prusias (Introduction, pp. 2-5). 
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MEANING OF SWIFT’S 
“DESCRIPTION OF A CITY SHOWER ” 


BY BRENDAN O HEHIR 


A paradox may be felt in the fact that Swift’s “ Description of 
a City Shower,” while abiding the editors and anthologists of two 
and a half centuries, in effect at least continues to out-top the 
searching of critics. The text has been barnacled over with notes 
and comments—one almost certainly emanating from Swift hin- 
self—but critics seem reluctant to push inward from its surface, 
or even to suggest a meaning or a purpose for the whole. Maurice 
Johnson, acute in reading Swift, suggests of the “ Shower ” only 
that it is a parody—in the concluding triplet, specifically of 
Dryden; and Colin J. Horne judges only that “in manner it was 
perhaps intended as a burlesque imitation of Virgil’s Georgics, or 
at any rate of Dryden’s translation of them.” * Neither of these 
hypotheses is original, for both are available in the scholia of 
the eighteenth-century source-annotators collected by Harold 
Williams in his excellent edition of Swift’s poem,’ but the lack of 
originality itself may be accepted as witness to a probable truth 
in both suggestions. Such suggestions nonetheless seem deficient, 
and the intent of this paper is to make plain an impressive mean- 
ing, even a serious moral, that I believe can be discerned in the 
poem as a whole. It will be attempted to make that meaning more 
clear, not by overthrowing the judgments of previous commen- 
tarists, but by methodically reviewing their testimony in the light 
of a rereading of the poem. 

Swift was proud of his “ Shower,” and agreed with the opinion 
of the friends who told him it was “the best thing [he] ever 
writ,” and “ beyond any thing that has been written of the kind.” 


* Johnson, The Sin of Wit: Jonathan Swift as a Poet (Syracuse, 1950), pp. 84-89; 
Horne, ed., Swift on His Age (London, 1953), p. 224. 

? The Poems of Jonathan Swift, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1958), I. 186-189. All reference in 
the present study to the text of Swift’s poem is to this edition. 
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ing of what the “ kind ” was that the poem so happily exemplified, 
id our understanding must arise from study both of the poem 
and of the commentary that has clustered around it. The literal 
nanifest of the poem condenses into four statements: I. the 
thavior or condition of characteristic city phenomena indicates 
the imminence of a rainstorm (Il. 1-12); II. the rainstorm is 
implacable and destructive (13-30) ; III. during the storm citizens 
act in typical ways (31-52) ; IV. at the end of the storm all sorts 
of inanimate and indiscriminate filth are swept away by the flood 
(53-63). Additional less obvious notes, though still manifest, 
depend upon closer inspection of the text. To the manifest, which 
must remain the fundamental from which a successful interpreta- 
tion cannot radically depart, the possibility continues of attaching 
(qua lexicographical information) insights into form or content 
ofered by the comments added to the poem by editors from time 
to time. 

The first readers of the “ City Shower,” when it appeared in the 
Tatler No. 238 (October 17, 1710) , had, outside their own knowl- 
edge and sensibilities, nothing but a slightly misleading headnote 
to guide their interpretation of the poem. That headnote com- 
pared Swift’s city shower to “ Virgil’s land-shower . . . a shower of 
consequence .. . bringing matters to a speedy conclusion between 
two potentates of different sexes ”—an allusion to Aeneid IV. 160- 
168. Subsequent editors of Swift have not reprinted this head- 
note, perhaps on the ground that it seems to conflict with the 
more readily defensible thesis that the poem is essentially a mock 
georgic. The latter theory perhaps had its origin in Pope’s 
judgment, if Swift himself is not directly responsible for the 
frst occurrence (in the 1727 “Last” volume of Pope-Swift 
Miscellanies) of the frequently repeated subtitle, “In Imitation 
of Virgil’s Georgicks.” This is the basis for Horne’s tentative 
theory, and the Georgics of Vergil in fact are by far the most 
important model for the form of the “ City Shower,” as well as 
for much of its meaning. But Swift’s poem is a literary tar-baby, 
and the Tatler note, like others, cannot easily be pulled away 
from it. 

As an analogue or literary source for the “City Shower,” 
nothing in Vergil’s Georgics could be more self-evident or more 
specific than the famous description of a storm in harvest (Georgic 
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I. 316-334 [431-458]) 2 In fact the entire first Georgic, from its 
turning-point at the description of the storm until its end, is the 
setting for most of the classical details imitated in Swift’s poem. 
The famous storm itself—its sudden violent onslaught of wind 
and rain upon the peaceful scene of a farmer hiring his harvesters, 
the rising deluge sweeping “ out from the field and its ditches to 
the great river, out from the great river to the greater sea,” * and 
the consequent terror of men and beasts, and even of inanimate 
nature, at the power of Jove—serves both as general model for 
Swift’s entire poem and as particular model for his storm’s out- 
break and for the consequent behavior of his citizens. The 
weather-signs described by Vergil in lines 351-463 [483-624] pro- 
vide the model for the “ Prognosticks” of Swift’s first twelve 
lines, and the flooding of the Eridanus in lines 481-483 [649-652| 
anticipates the flood of Swift’s terminal triplet. With rough but 
considerable accuracy each of the four parts of Swift’s poem may 
be assigned to a source in Georgic I, and if on the basis of 
Williams’ reminder that in point of composition the first part of 
the “ Shower ” was last,® we assume that the body of the poem, 
written first, began at line 13 (“ Meanwhile the South rising with 
dabbled Wings ”’) , certain parallels become more striking. Where- 
as Swift’s storm derives chiefly from Vergil’s storm in Georgic 
I. 316-334, the “ Prognosticks” of Swift’s opening come from 
Vergil’s subsequent 351-389 [483-534]}—“ Atque haec ut certis 
possemus discere signis””»—so that Swift’s order of composition 
corresponds to Vergil’s order of presentation. 


But identification even of the prime model for the form of a 
poem yields only a dubious clue as to its meaning or intention. If 
the “ City Shower” is a mock georgic, the inference is reasonable 
that its mockery has a target, the poem a satirical or moral aim. 
A non-mock georgic would have a similarly didactic end, for the 
genre itself falls, in Addison’s words (Essay on the Georgics), 


* Numbers placed in square brackets throughout this paper identify the relevant lines 
in Dryden’s translation of cited Vergilian texts, and refer to the Cambridge Dryden 
(1950), ed. Noyes. 

The same sections of Georgic I identified in the text as models for the “City 
Shower” are recognized as those “parodied by Swift” in Dwight L. Durling, 
Georgic Tradition in English Poetry (New York, 1935), p. 40 n., and p. 230 n. 

“The description is that of R. S. Conway, New Studies of a Great Inheritance 
(London, 1921), p. 40. 

On Oct. 12, 1710 Swift wrote to Stella, “I have finished my poem on the 
Shower, all but the beginning.” 
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“under that Class of Poetry, which consists in giving plain and 
direct Instructions to the Reader; whether they be Moral Duties 
_,. or Philosophical Speculations . . . or Rules of Practice.” As 
we have seen, Dryden, or his translation of Vergil, has been 
proposed as Swift’s butt—not without reason. In a letter dated 
12 April 1735, Swift boasted that “ above twenty-four years ago ” 
he had been so enraged both at the triplet-—“ a vicious way of 
thyming, wherewith Dryden abounded ”—and at the “ Alex- 
andrine verse at the end of the triplets ”—“ likewise brought in” 
by Dryden—that he had “ banished them all by one triplet, with 
an Alexandrine, upon a very ridiculous subject.” * A similar claim 
appended in Faulkner’s 1735 Dublin edition to the triplet at the 
end of the “ City Shower ” leaves no doubt as to the occasion on 
which Swift fancied he had struck that blow. Since Swift’s 
contempt for Dryden, especially as a translator of Vergil, had 
already been patent in A Tale of a Tub and in The Battle of the 
Books, the possibility of interpreting the burlesque-Vergilian 
“City Shower ” as an attack on Dryden is inviting. But just 
as in those earlier instances attacks on Dryden had been merely 
incidental to other business, so it seems unlikely that the total 
purport of the “ City Shower ” amounts to no more than that of 
the metrical parody in its last three lines. Verbal parodies may 
with fair security be guessed at in a few places, where Swift’s 
“imitation ” seems closer to Dryden’s translation than to Vergil’s 
original, but it appears doubtful that the echo could often be held 
to imply derogation.’ In short, whatever the extent of attack 
upon Dryden to be found in the poem, it must be acknowledged 
to be intermittent at most, and peripheral to some other intention. 


Certain elements in the “City Shower” are clearly derived 
from sources other than the Georgics. Williams’ edition, for 


Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, ed. F. E. Ball (London, 1913), V. 162. In 
reproducing Faulkner’s 1735 nete to “City Shower” 61-63, Williams cites this letter 
as obvious evidence that “ Swift’s hand may be clearly seen” in the note. 

"Both the conflict of evidence and the inconclusiveness of this line of investigation 
may be demonstrated in Swift’s “ Brisk Susan ” who “ whips her linen from the Rope ” 
(17) as the rainstorm begins. It may reasonably be accepted that she is a transforma- 
tion of the mariners in Georgic I. 372-73 who furl their sails at an identical crisis. 
The “dropping sheets” [513] that Dryden has the sailors furl in his version— 
especially when it is recalled that his “ dropping” meant our “ dripping ”—might seem 
peculiarly susceptible of metamorphosis in Swift’s hands into the washing on Susan’s 
line. But Vergil’s “umida vela” in the same place might just as well have been 
Swift’s provocation. 
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instance, accurately notes that the episode of Laocoon and the 
Grecian horse reflected in Swift’s “epic simile ” (47-52) derives 
from Aeneid II. The investigator’s task is here complicated by 
the fact that Dryden of course translated the Aeneid also, but the 
immediate problem is to determine if possible how or why this 
extraneous Vergilian matter has worked its way into Swift’s 
georgic. Some noteworthy objective links may be uncovered 
between the separate loci imitated by Swift. For one example, 
an unusual phrase—“ sata laeta boumque labores ”—occurs twice 
only in all Vergil: Georgic I. 325 [410], and Aeneid IT. 306 [409- 
410], also in depicting a storm and flood. The description in 
Aeneid II exists only as a simile for the flames that spread uncon- 
trollably over Troy, but awareness of the verbal coincidence 
might have carried Swift along Vergil’s path from the earlier 
context to the later. Whatever the cause, details of at least two 
passages in Aeneid IT narrating the destruction of Troy (228-267, 
40-53) [800-349, 52-69] are combined to furnish Swift’s digression: 
“So when Troy Chair-men bore the Wooden Steed. .. .” 
Consideration of Swift’s use of these Aeneid passages will make 
evident the difficulty attendant on naming the exact “ source” 
for any of his classical borrowings, and will caution against any 
tendency to assume without proof that “imitation ” implies de- 
rogatory parody. The simile in “ City Shower” 47-52, following 
the conventional qualis-talis formula, illustrates how a Beau, 
boxed in his chair during the storm, “trembles from within” 
(46) ; so, inside the Horse, “each imprison’d Hero quak’d for 
Fear” (52). The trembling of the Beau derives from Vergil’s 
storm in Georgic I: “ Terra tremit, fugere ferae, et mortalia corda 
/ per gentes humilis stravit pavor ” (330-331) [448-452]; but that 
the Greeks in their horse “ quak’d for Fear ” is nowhere intimated 
by Vergil. Swift’s supplement is justified by a separate tradition 
going back chiefly to Odyssey XI. 523-532, but whether he made 
the synthesis independently, or because Dryden’s translation of 
Aeneid II. 52-53 reflects the same tradition, it is impossible to 
tell.* Similarly, if the Tatler’s supposition is correct, that Swift’s 


* Dryden’s “ The sides, transpierc’d, return a rattling sound, / And groans of Greeks 
inclos’d come issuing thro’ the wound ” [68-69], where Vergil had written “ uteroque 
recusso / insonuere cavae gemitumque dedere cavernae,” culminates a long process of 
syncretic translation, of which an earlier stage is reflected in John Ogilby’s 1649-50 
translation: “‘the hollow Caverns rung, / And dark Internals groan” (54-55). 
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shower is related to the rainstorm in Aeneid IV, Dryden’s trans- 
lation rather than the original may quite well be the model. There 
can be small doubt that the Tatler’s guess was stimulated by 
lines 39-40 of Swift’s poem: “ Here various Kinds by various 
Fortunes led, / Commence Acquaintance underneath a Shed.” In 
this case Vergil’s terse record of the junction of “ two potentates 
of different sexes ”—“‘ Speluncam Dido dux et Troianus eamdem / 
devenient ” (124-125) -—may seem to contrast sharply with Dry- 
den’s prolix speculation upon causes: “‘ The queen and prince, as 
love or fortune guides, / One common cavern in her bosom hides ” 
89-240]. But again dogmatic conclusions from this probability 
may mislead. 

Much less ambiguity seems to attend an imitation in the “ City 
Shower ” of the work of another contemporary. Faulkner in 1735 
noted the indubitable fact that Swift’s line 26 (“ T'was doubtful 
which was Rain, and which was Dust”) is borrowed from a line 
in Sir Samuel Garth’s Dispensary (“’Tis doubtful which is Sea, 
and which is Sky ’’) .° Burlesque can hardly have been the point 
of this borrowing—the Dispensary is itself a burlesque. Swift was 
dining occasionally with Garth during the weeks in which the 
“Shower” was written, and the echo might have conveyed a 
compliment, but even so the selection of one line rather than 
another must have had at least a cause if not also a purpose. It is 
not surprising to find that the context of Garth’s line is also a 
description of “ The liquid Volley of a missive Show’r” (v. 166) — 
this one discharged from the clysters and “ levell’d Syringes ” of 
embattled physicians: “ Like Spouts in Southern Seas the Deluge 
broke, / And numbers sunk beneath th’impetuous Stroke.” But 
itis enlightening to note that the same decription continues in 
an epic simile strikingly reminiscent of the Vergilian passages 
imitated by Swift: 


Thus when some Storm its Chrystal Quarry rends, 

And Jove in rattling Showrs of Ice descends; 

Mount Athos shakes the Forests on his Brow, 

Whilst down his wounded Sides fresh Torrents flow, 

And Leaves and Limbs of Trees o’er spread the Vale below. 
(Dispensary v. 184-188) 





*Canto v.176. This is the line numbering of the early editions (1699 & shortly 
thereafter), but the numbering of later editions is variable. By a “ninth edition” of 
1726 this line had become v. 249. 
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The mention of Mount Athos recalls especially Georgic I. 398. 
334:7° “TIpse Pater .. . in nocte corusca / fulmina molitur dextra; 
quo maxima motu / terra tremit . .. ille flagranti ... Athon... 
deiicit . . . nunc nemora ingenti vento, nunc litora plangunt.” 
With this there seems to be some conflation of Swift’s other 
model, Aeneid II. 305-307: “rapidus montano flumine torrens ..,, 
praecipitesque trahit silvas.” Swift, if nothing else, appears at- 
tracted to the contexts of literary showers and floods, and ex- 
ploration of these separate contexts reveals still further connec. 
tions between them. Thereby perhaps hangs the unified meaning 
of his whole poem. In Addison’s view of the georgic, ornaments 
and diversions should be “ brought in aptly, and [be] something 
of a piece with the main Design. ... For they ought to havea 
remote Alliance at least to the Subject, that so the whole Poem 
may be more uniform and agreeable in all its Parts.” Addison’s 
next sentence (if “ Shower ” be substituted for “ Country ”) may 
seem to have foreshadowed Swift’s practice: ‘‘ We shou’d never 
lose Sight of the Country, tho’ we are sometimes entertain’d with 
a distant Prospect of it.” 

Of the context of the rainstorm in Aeneid IV little need be 
said. That storm, as Dryden remarked (“ Dedication of the 
Aeneis”’) , quoting Ovid, “ brought Dido and Aeneas into a cave, 
and left them there not over honestly together.” Vergil views the 
event in darker and more ominous terms; “ Ille dies primus leti 
primusque malorum / causa fuit ” (169-170) ; and Dryden’s trans- 
lation carries even stronger overtones of a primal fall: 

From this ill-omen’d hour in time arose 

Debate and death, and all succeeding woes. [245-246] 
The context of the episodes from Aeneid II employed by Swift is 
even less debatable: it is the downfall of the city of Troy. Swift 
refers specifically to the treacherous contrivance of the Greeks and 
the vain effort of Laocoon to alert the Trojans to their peril—vain 
because, whether fated by the gods or by the perversity of men’s 
minds (Aeneid II. 54) , the town was irrevocably doomed. 

The context that requires most discussion is the entire second 
half of the first Georgic, the source of most of the Vergilian 
material in the “ City Shower.” Of this material, three major 


*° Vergil mentions Mount Athos at one other place only (Aen. XII. 701-703) , whence 
Garth probably derived his “Ice” (unmentioned in Georgic I), though not the details 
of the storm. 
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passages—those dealing with prognostication (351 ff.) [483 ff.], 
torm (316 ff.) [427ff.], and flood (481 ff.) [649 ff.}-have each 
a special noteworthiness in classical literary history. Behind 
Vergil’s literary treatment of weather-signs lay not only a con- 
siderable body of Greek scientific speculation, but also a poetic 
tradition having roots in Hesiod, Homer, and Pindar, and a 
vastness of living popular lore. From earliest times, as might be 
expected, weather-prediction has often been contaminated with 
divination, for it was natural to see in storms and similar un- 
pleasant tricks of weather—as in political tumult—sure signs of 
the deity’s anger, and, through normal human pessimism, to 
identify the deity chiefly with the perpetration of malignant 
mischief. The Father was, to both Greeks and Romans, as to the 
Hebrews, at the same time Lord of the Storm-cloud and the 
fashioner of “ bitter war.” At the heart of Vergil’s storm we find 
Jupiter, dealing his fiery bolts about, just as in Vergil’s source and 
model, Iliad XVI. 384-393,’ we are told that the rain is poured 
down by Zeus when he is bitterly angry with men “ who render 
by force crooked judgments . . . and drive out justice, not caring 
about the vengeance of the gods.” Such moral concern is perhaps 
not always evident, but it is quite clear that Homer interpreted 
signs of storm as equivalently prophetic of war. Pindar and other 
poets after him did the same, so there is little to surprise in the 
facility with which Vergil’s weather prognostics in Georgic I shift 
over into a review of the signs that foretold the civil wars in 
Rome and the assassination of Julius Caesar. Careful observers 
may foretell, by observing the sun, not merely when to dread a 
shower projected by the South, but when to expect “ fierce 
tumults, hidden treasons, open wars ” [627]: 


quid cogitet umidus Auster, 
Sol tibi signa dabit. Solem quis dicere falsum 
audeat? Ille etiam caecos instare tumultus 
saepe monet, fraudemque et operta tumescere bella. 
Ile etiam exstincto miseratus Caesare Romam. (462-466) 


“This fact has been noted from antiquity, and was remarked by Addison in the 
Essay on the Georgie he prefixed to Dryden’s translation. For a modern discussion 
see W. E. Gillespie, Vergil, Aratus and Others: the Weather-Sign as a Literary Subject 
(Princeton, 1938) . 

“This attribution is fairly common in seventeenth-century editions of Vergil; e. g., 
P. Virgili Maronis Opera cum integris Notis Servii . . . ed. Jacobi Emmenesii 
(Amstelodami, 1680), I. 273. 
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Dryden’s translation expands considerably upon the last line of 
this: “ He first the fate of Caesar did foretell, / And pitied Rome, 
when Rome in Caesar fell ” [628-629]. It was among the omens of 
this fall of the City—a fall associated by Vergil with the fate 
of Troy: ‘sanguine nostro / Laomedonteae luimus _periuria 
Troiae” (501-502)—that Swift found that flooding of the 
Eridanus he converted to his own use. Georgic I ends in an image 
of chaos, on a note of despair of the state and of civilization, and 
Dryden’s rendering of the lines depicting the flood (481-483) 
sufficiently exemplifies the disorder in Nature: 

Then rising in his might, the king of floods 

Rush’d thro’ the forests, tore the lofty woods; 

And, rolling onward, with a sweepy sway, 


Bore houses, herds, and lab’ring hinds away. [649-652] 


In both classical and neo-classical literature the overflowing 
of a river was often the portent of civil disorders or destruction.” 
The floods in Georgic I portended the death of Caesar and the 
dissolution of the state; the flood in Aeneid IT. 305 ff. depicted the 
burning of Troy. Even Homer’s flood in Iliad XVI described a 
military defeat of the Trojans. Troy had been doomed, and 
Vergil prayed that a like fate might be spared Rome, the new 
Troy. London—or Troynovant, or Romeville—believed itself the 
heir of both ancient cities, and with the pride went the prejudices; 
in Augustan London a “ Greek,” whether boxed in a chair or ina 
wooden horse, was still a sharper and a cheat. Swift, however, 
offers no prayers for the safety of the newest Troy, doomed like 
its predecessors: “the Flood comes down, / Threat’ning with 
Deluge this Devoted Town” (31-32; italics Swift’s) . 

London is “ devoted ”—set apart for destruction—for reasons 
suggested in Swift’s poem. The city’s corruption is betokened in 
the omens of rain—the stink of sewage (5-6), the throbbing of 
corns and toothache (9-10), the splenetic “ Dulman ” enacting 
the eponymy of his race (11-12) —but still more radically in the 
behavior of the citizens caught in the downpour. Hypocrisy, or 
falseseeming, is the essence of their natures. The “ daggled 
Females ” crowd the shops for shelter, “ pretend ” to bargain for 
goods, “but nothing buy” (33-34). The “ Templer spruce . .. 


** For a detailed examination of one use of this image (in Denham’s Cooper’s Hill), 
and other examples, see Earl R. Wasserman, The Subtler Language (Baltimore, 1959), 
pp. 80-81, esp. p. 80 n. 87. 
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Stays till ’tis fair, yet seems to call a Coach ” (35-36). Tories and 
Whigs, in face of the threatening deluge, discard their ostensibly 
nincipled differences and reveal their true common purpose, “ to 
ave their Wigs” (41-42). The Beau in his chair, “ impatient,” 
but “‘ trembl[ing] from within ” at the clatter of the rain (43-46) , 
isan avatar of the Greeks inside “ the Wooden Steed,” who, 
though “ impatient to be freed” (48) , likewise “ quak’d for Fear ” 
(52). Like “those Bully Greeks,” the “ Modern” is both a 
deceptive coward and a deadly menace to the chair-men who 
carry him—as to the city that admits him (49-50) . 

In lines 39-40 (“ Here various Kinds . . ./ Commence Acquaint- 
ance. . .”), as the Tatler intimates, it is possible to see the 
“bringing [of] matters to a speedy conclusion between . . . differ- 
ent sexes.” And there exist grounds for implicating in this “ not 
over honest ” conjunction both the Templar and the “ tuck’d-up 
Sempstress ” (37-38). A poem called “A Town Eclogue ”— 
obviously parallel to a city georgic—published about six months 
after the “‘ City Shower,” and often also ascribed to Swift, appar- 
ently equates sempstresses with prostitutes, and unequivocally 
identifies ‘“‘ Templers spruce” ** as the usual clientele for the 
Royal Exchange whores. 

The tumultuous flood at the end of the “ City Shower ” offers 
impressive evidence of the city’s physical corruption: 

Filth of all Hues and Odours seem to tell 

What Street they sail’d from, by their Sight and Smell. 

They, as each Torrent drives, with rapid Force 

From Smithfield, or St. Pulchre’s shape their Course, 

And in huge Confluent join at Snow-Hill Ridge, 

Fall from the Conduit prone to Holborn-Bridge. 

Sweepings from Butchers Stalls, Dung, Guts, and Blood, 

Drown’d Puppies, stinking Sprats, all drench’d in Mud, 

Dead Cats and Turnip-Tops come tumbling down the Flood. 
(ll. 55-63) 


Only by extension is this a picture of “ the teeming conduits of a 
thousand streets and alleys tumbling down to Holborn bridge ” ** 
—specifically named are no more than the streets leading from 


“The identity of phrase argues at the minimum a direct reflection of the earlier 
poem in the later; though there seems no convincing reason to doubt that Swift had at 
least a hand in the “ Town Eclogue.” See Williams, Swift’s Poems, III. 1087. 

“Durling, Georgic Tradition, p. 36. Durling’s lack of sympathy with “Swift's 
bludgeoning vulgarity ” prevents him in other details also from reading accurately the 
“City Shower,” which he calls “important only because it suggested Gay’s Trivia.” 
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Smithfield and “St. Pulchre’s.” As Williams perceptively notes, 
“ Swift . . . pictured the garbage and offal from the sheep and 
cattle pens, then standing to the west of West Smithfield, washing 
down to meet the overflow from the neighbourhood of St. 
Sepulchre’s Church at Holborn Conduit, the junction of Snow 
Hill and Cow Lane, and thence falling into the Fleet at Holbom 
Bridge.” But the two named wellsprings of the Flood have each 
stronger associations with moral than with physical corruption, 
“ Smithfield,” Pope tells us (Dunciad I. 2, n.) , “ is the place where 
Bartholomew Fair was kept, whose shows, machines, and dramati- 
cal entertainments, [were] formerly agreeable only to the taste of 
the Rabble.” From the year 1123 until its suppression as a 
nuisance in 1855, Bartholomew Fair was notorious for profligacy, 
insolent violation of the law, and obscene plays. In 1708 un- 
successful attempts were made to suppress the Fair, and it was 
legally restricted to the three days, August 23-25. Despite the 
law, it seems often to have run as long as six weeks.’® For the 
area of St. Sepulchre’s Church, unlike that of Smithfield, no 
special primacy at all as a source of physical filth can be indicated, 
but on the other hand the church has always been closely asso- 
ciated with crime. Newgate Prison was directly across from the 
church, to which it was connected both spiritually and physically 
(a tunnel is thought at one time to have connected church and 
prison). By reason of various pious bequests, the great bell of 
St. Sepulchre’s commenced to toll on execution days when the 
procession left Newgate for Tyburn. Outside the church a nose- 
gay was presented to each condemned criminal, and the cortege 
then proceeded along precisely the route of Swift’s torrent: from 
St. Pulchre’s down Snow Hill to its junction with Cock Lane and 
Cow Lane—the site of Holborn Conduit (taken down in 1746)— 
and thence to Holborn Bridge.’ (From the Bridge, of course, the 


*® See Henry A. Harben, A Dictionary of London (London, 1918), and William Kent, 
An Encyclopedia of London (New York, 1937). If the Fair ran its accustomed course 
in 1710, it was probably still running when Swift began his poem, about October 10. 

Among the “ dramatical entertainments ” of Bartholomew Fair, appropriately enough, 
was Elkanah Settle’s opera, Siege of Troy, especially adapted in 1707. 

*7 This route is difficult to trace on a map of modern London. Snow Hill did not 
follow the route of the present street of the same name except for two points of 
coincidence, St. Sepulchre’s Church, and the junction with Cock Lane and Cow Lane 
(now Smithfield Street). From that point Snow Hill ran under the present Holborn 
Viaduct, to Holborn Bridge, which was roughly where Plumtree Court now opens of 
Farringdon Street. 
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route to Tyburn has no parallel in the “ Shower.”) The neighbor- 
hood of St. Sepulchre’s is therefore also the neighborhood of 
Newgate, and thence, as from Smithfield, the literal offal of 
wciety plunges toward Fleet Ditch, the notorious cloaca of 
ighteenth-century London. If the form of Swift’s concluding 
ines alludes to lax observance of the laws of verse, the content 
alludes to abuses of the moral and the civil laws. 

The second part of the “ Description of a City Shower ”—the 
rising of the storm (13-30) —seems less well articulated than the 
other three sections. The persons, and the relations among them, 
are obscure, and though we may perhaps suspect the oblique 
presence of Swift himself in the “ needy Poet ” whose distresses 
occupy four lines (27-30), almost any further conjecture begins 
at once to appear farfetched. (The resemblance, however, should 
not be overlooked between Swift’s implacable “Quean” and 
Jupiter at the center of a storm.) One couplet nonetheless 
surprises by an excess that cannot be ignored: 


Not yet, the Dust had shun’d th’unequal Strife, 
But aided by the Wind, fought still for Life. (23-24) 


Here dust is alive—though soon to be killed by the rain—and 
sustained in its life by the wind. The wind as sustainer of life 
isa concept Swift had played with before: “ whether you please 
to call the Forma informans of Man, by the Name of Spiritus, 
Animus, Afflatus, or Anima; What are all these but several 
Appelations for Wind? ... what is Life itself, but as it is com- 
monly call’d, the Breath of our Nostrils? ” (A Tale of a Tub, viii) . 
The latter question effectively identifies the ultimate source of 
this learned fooling in what is also an authentication and defini- 
tion of living Dust: “And the Lord God formed man of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
Life; and man became a living soul” (Genesis ii.7). Even as a 
simple hyperbole Swift’s couplet has an Old Testament reference, 
and therefore to some extent the wind-enlivened dust is mankind. 
To that same extent the threatening “ Deluge ” (32) , or “ Flood ” 
(31,63) , takes on the retributive coloring of its counterpart in 
Genesis. In Greek and Latin poetry storms always came from 
Zeus or Jupiter, and, at least in some cases, as a punishment for 
sn. But in the story of Jehovah’s flood the tone of Hebrew 
morality is everywhere evident. That flood was provoked entirely 
by evil-doing—* all flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth ” 
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(Gen. vi. 12) —and its consequences were far beyond the powers 
of either pagan deity: “all in whose nostrils was the breath of 


life . . . died” (Gen. vi.22). At the end of Swift’s poem no 
creature is left alive that comes “ tumbling down the Flood.” 

To the literal manifest of “ A Description of a City Shower” 
additional notes may now be attached: the omens, and the acts of 
the citizens, when not simply unedifying are corrupt; the town is 
explicitly said to be doomed (“ Devoted”); and the primary 
associations of all the places named are with moral or physical 
corruption. In the subsidiary study of literary backgrounds, we 
find that all the traceable allusions in the poem come from a 
limited range of contexts—descriptions of divinely-ordained floods, 
and the falls of cities. Though the evidence bears out the eight- 
eenth-century assumption that the over-all form of the “City 
Shower” is in some way that of a georgic, the case cannot be said 
to be proven for the further assumption that the main intention 
of the poem is to ridicule either the genre itself or its exemplars, 
whether Vergil’s originals or Dryden’s translations. The poem’s 
import seems then to lie within its own terms, and to be primarily 
an oblique denunciation of cathartic doom upon the corruption 
of the city. 

Such a way of reading the poem comports remarkably well 
with Addison’s canons for the georgic, although the allusive and 
indirect didacticism this discussion has been extrapolating from 
the “ City Shower” may appear to be nothing like “ plain and 
direct Instructions.” But Addison explicitly asserts that just 
such disguise of the moral import is what chiefly distinguishes 
Poetry from Prose: “Where the Prose-writer tells us plainly 
what ought to be done, the Poet often conceals the Precept in a 
Description.” What might be criticized as factitious in this 
study’s seeking of the moral direction of Swift’s “ Description” 
is specifically commended by Addison as one of the beauties 
proper to the georgic. In the light of certain of his remarks it is 
perhaps easy to understand the delight the “City Shower” 
aroused among its first readers: 


This way of Writing . . . is particularly practised by Virgil, who loves 
to suggest a Truth indirectly, and without giving us a full and open 
View of it: To let us see just so much as will naturally lead the 
Imagination into all the Parts that lie conceal’d. This is wonderfully 
diverting to the Understanding, thus to receive a Precept, that enters 
as it were thro’ a By-way, and to apprehend an Idea that draws a 
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vhole Train after it. For here the Mind, which is always delighted 
vith its own Discoveries, only takes the Hint from the Poet, and 
gems to work out the rest by the Strength of her own Faculties. 


If the “ Description of a City Shower” was the best thing 
“that has been written of the kind,” its kind must be judged to 
be that anomalous thing, a city georgic. But a mock-georgic need 
not, any more than a mock-epic, lack an independent moral 
import: the mock-heroic tradition implies acceptance of the 
standards of the heroic tradition. It is perhaps significant that 
the English Augustan poets achieved no major successes in any 
of the classical “ kinds ” they upheld (other than satire) , except 
in the form of parody or burlesque. Without a genuine Augustus 
to give moral coherence to society, genuine poets found them- 
slves living in what to them was a mock-Augustan age. 

The serious georgic in English, among first-rate poets, found 
embodiment only in the derivative form of “local poetry.” 
Although many competent georgics were written by minor poets 
during the eighteenth century, Windsor Forest, roughly contem- 
porary with the “ City Shower,” is the last poetically durable 
effort to engage in one discourse, according to something like 
the classical model, description of rural matters with political 
didacticism. Swift’s urbanization of the georgic, that is, his 
absorption of the rural element into the political-didactic (thus 
ina sense emptying rural-descriptive poetry of concern with urban 
affairs) , may be an unrecognized correlative of the growth of that 
contrary sensibility that found in the rural not an exemplum for 
the urban, but rather a sense sublime, if vague, of something far 
more deeply interfused. 


University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


Brendan O Hehir 
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BY CARL ROBINSON SONN pl 

As | 

Eve 

In the Essay, Supplementary to the Preface of 1815, Words- By 

worth Anc 

Pre 

felt the falsehood that pervades the volumes imposed upon the world In | 
under the name of Ossian. From what I saw with my own eyes, | 
knew that the imagery was spurious. In nature everything is distinct, 

yet nothing defined into absolute independent singleness. In Mace- The rela 

pherson’s work, it is exactly the reverse; everything (that is not § obtain in 

stolen) is in this manner defined, insulated, dislocated, deadened— 

yet nothing distinct. It will always be so when words are substituted 


for things.* bn 
rc 

It is perhaps by the ‘ outward shows’ of Wordsworth’s imagery Th 
that ‘ the unity of all’ is obscured; in the emphasis on ‘ the shades We 
of difference / As they lie hid in all exterior,’ one may lose = 
. . . that interminable building rear’d Th 

By observation of affinities So 

In objects where no brotherhood exists An 

To common minds. (Prelude, I1: 402-405)? 7 
Language itself can figure unity: as a boy, Wordsworth Ti 
In 

. would stand Of 

Beneath some rock, listening to sounds that are Es 

The ghostly language of the ancient earth, TY 


Or make their dim abode in distant winds. 


(Prelude, IT: 326-329) The poe’ 


In The Recluse he asks if there is not ‘a strain of words / That creation 
shall be life, the acknowledged voice of life ’;* and in a note to barrenné 
enforced 
1 Essay, Supplementary to the Preface of 1815, The Poetical Works of Wordsworth, machine 
ed. Thomas Hutchinson, rev. Ernest de Selincourt (London, 1936), hereafter, OSA, f 
pp. 478-479. ot space 
? All references are to the text of 1805. bellowin 
* LI. 401-408, The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, 5 vols. (Oxford, 1940- 
1949), hereafter, Works, V, 327. ‘Note ir 
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‘The Thorn’ he remarks ‘the interest with which the mind 
attaches to words, not only as symbols of the passion, but as 


things.’ * Words become, and transfigure, things in 


... the great Nature that exists in works 

Of mighty Poets. Visionary Power 

Attends upon the motions of the winds 
Embodied in the mystery of words. 

There darkness makes abode, and all the host 
Of shadowy things do work their changes there, 
As in a mansion like their proper home; 
Even forms and substances are circumfused 
By that transparent veil with light divine; 
And through the turnings intricate of Verse, 
Present themselves as objects recognis’d, 

In flashes, and with a glory scarce their own. 


(Prelude, V: 618-629) 


The relations of words and of images are the relations that 


obtain in the natural world: 


. clear and loud 
The village clock toll’d six; I wheel’d about, 
Proud and exulting, like an untired horse, 
That cares not for his home.—All shod with steel, 
We hiss’d along the polish’d ice, in games 
Confederate, imitative of the chace 
And woodland pleasures, the resounding horn, 
The Pack loud bellowing, and the hunted hare. 
So through the darkness and the cold we flew, 
And not a voice was idle; with the din, 
Meanwhile, the precipices rang aloud, 
The leafless trees, and every icy crag 
Tinkled like iron, while the distant hills 
Into the tumult sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy, not unnoticed, while the stars, 
Eastward, were sparkling clear, and in the west 


The orange sky of evening died away. (Prelude, I: 457-473) 


The poet is located in time by the clock; he is linked with animal 
creation and freed of a particular spatial commitment. The 
barrenness, the heatless brilliance of steel and polished ice are 
enforced by the onomatopoetic alliteration and the lifeless, 
machine quality of ‘ hiss’d along.’ Attendant on these is a sense 
of space that is pointed up, and defined by, the resounding and 
bellowing sounds. The games humanize the scene; but, at the 


‘Note in edd. 1800-1805, Works, II, 513. 
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same time, the forest is brought to the polished ice, and the 
human figures play at being animals. The darkness and the cold, 
while they are a void of secondary qualities, are also the space of 
motion and the time in night and winter: it is thus a cosmic 
perspective that is introduced. Correspondingly, the immediate 
setting is extended by the stationed natural objects, and again 
defined by the quality of the sounds, which intrude on the silence 
of vastness. And the outward movement finally reaches the 
heavens, which mark both distance and time: it is a movement 
of ever-widening relations: 


Not seldom from the uproar I retired 
Into a silent bay, or sportively 
Glanced sideway, leaving the tumultuous throng, 
To cut across the image of a star 
That gleam’d upon the ice: and oftentimes 
When we had given our bodies to the wind, 
And all the shadowy banks, on either side, 
Came sweeping through the darkness, spinning still 
The rapid line of motion; then at once 
Have I, reclining back on my heels 
Stopp’d short, yet still the solitary Cliffs 
Wheeled by me, even as if the earth had roll’d 
With visible motion her diurnal round. 

(Prelude, 1: 474-486) 


In the fourth and fifth lines quoted, the poet is the focus of the 
relation of the heavens, the earth, and man. It is after the sur 
render to nature of the sixth line that he experiences the intens 
awareness of his position at the center of the natural world; that 
he apprehends the timelessness of the earth’s motion, and the 
motion that is time. So, inanimate object, beast, man, the earth, 
the heavens, space, time 


Exist by mighty combinations, bound 
Together by a link, and with a soul 
Which makes all one.® 


And the relation of words that are not ‘ substituted for,’ but used 
‘as things’ is the relation of things. 

Recent criticism has, however, been directed and limited by the 
accidents of late Renaissance, Neoclassical, and modern imagery 


* Fragment ‘from the verso of a... sheet on which an early draft of “The Old 
Cumberland Beggar ” is written,’ Works, V, $41. 
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yhich have come to define Mr. Richards’ otherwise useful terms, 
tenor and vehicle. Thus, Mr. W. K. Wimsatt has written that in 
Romantic nature imagery 


jth tenor and vehicle . . . are wrought in a parallel process out of 
the same material. ... The tenor of such a similitude is likely to be 
aubjective . . . not an object distinct from the vehicle, as lovers or 
ther souls are distinct from twin compasses. ... Hence the recurrent 
themes of One Being and Eolian Influence and Wordsworth’s ‘ enobl- 
ig interchange of action from within and from without.’ ... we 
nay observe that the common feat of the Romantic nature poets was 
tread meanings into the landscape.°® 

Mr. Wimsatt’s ‘ hence’ appears to be misplaced: that theme is 
wnditioned by method is far less like likely than the converse. 
Thus, who but the Romantics would read meanings into the 
indscape? and ‘Who but Donne would have thought that a 
ood man is like a telescope? ’: Mr. Wimsatt refers to ‘ romantic 
wit, and shares with Dr. Johnson a want of sympathy for an 
iien world-view. The notion that tenor and vehicle are drawn 
fom the same material is developed by Mr. R. A. Foakes (and 
vhat I shall say of his position is applicable to Mr. Wimsatt’s) : 
te writes that the ‘image of impression,’ the ‘mode’ of The 
Prelude, presents 


apicture that is static as a whole, even though, like a painting of a 
tattle, it may be built out of action. It is out of this whole, not the 
ndividual details, that the meaning of the image emerges; it offers 
ndirect imaginative realization of relationships. . . . The greatest 
tfinement of the image of impression is seen in the omission of. . . 
the tenor, altogether; it may be implied in the vehicle, or known 
through traditional associations.’ 

(picture of a battle can be static, but the metaphor Mr. Foakes 
iescribes cannot. If there are in fact two major terms, there is, 
perforce, a reciprocal ‘transaction between contexts ’:* so Mr. 
lakes observes that ‘life and motion are the soul of the image 
if thought,’ e. g., 


Where the evening is spread out against the sky 
Like a patient etherized upon a table. 


All pity chok’d with custom of fell deeds.® 


‘W. K. Wimsatt, ‘Romantic Nature Imagery,’ in The Verbal Icon (Lexington, 
Ws), pp. 109-110. 

'R. A. Foakes, The Romantic Assertion (New Haven, 1958), p. 35. 

‘LA. Richards, The Philosophy of Rhetoric (New York, 1936), p. 94. 

Poakes, pp. 82-83. 
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Neither of the two terms is lost in the relation that obtains. But 
the movement in Mr. Foakes’ image of impression (as in the 
skating passage discussed above) follows that of the baby’s, ani 
adult’s mind 


. eager to combine 
In one appearance, all the elements 
And parts of the same object, else detach’d 
And loth to coalesce: (Prelude, Il: 247-250) 


it is a movement from the data to their relations to the whok, 
Therefore, the tenor ‘implied in the vehicle’ must be thes 
relations, which are apprehended as the whole; and the vehick 
must be the ‘ individual details.’ Mr. Foakes’ initial difficulty i 
thus analytical: to assert either term of the metaphor is to deny 
the other; for if the details become the whole, they pass to a mot 
of non-existence (just as the ink-blots are never the ink-blots ant 
the bat at once). These details, moreover, make a curious) 
meaningless vehicle, as ‘ the meaning of the image emerges’ ‘out 
of this whole.’ Mr. Foakes, then, finds the image static insofar « 
the only movement is from meaningless details to meaningfil 
whole: as the details have suffered a loss of independent reality, 
there is no going back, and as the whole is the end-term, ther 
is no going on. For an illustration of the tenor that is ‘ know 
through traditional associations,’ Mr. Foakes turns to Blake’s ‘( 
rose, thou art sick!’: the traditional associations are apparently 
those of particular symbols. But the rose and the worm are w 
less discrete for having acquired somewhat fixed complexes ¢ 
meaning; and the problem again is the implied tenor. 


More significant than the confusion of simultaneous affirmation 
and denial is that Mr. Foakes, in constructing the vehicle for hi: 
image of impression, has invested the ‘individual details,’ ‘h 
disconnection dead and spiritless,’ with a reality and meanin 
unconditioned by their relations. Mr. John Crowe Ransom ha 
done much the same thing in quite another way: what is vehick 
for Mr. Foakes is tenor for Mr. Ransom: 

In choosing to deal directly with the natural concretions. . . Word 
worth was willing to throw away most of the tropology with which 


poetry was commonly identified . . . [he] proposed to stick to the 
tenor of his situation.’° 


*° John Crowe Ransom, ‘ William Wordsworth: Notes toward an Understanding ¢ 
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for Mr. Ransom, the tenor is bound together by ‘logical con- 


nections ’; and ‘ where vehicle is introduced,’ ‘ by way of analogy 
or association of ideas, foreign objects are brought into the 
situation.’ ** Logical connections are dependent on a process of 
very selective abstraction: thus, Mr. Ransom’s ‘natural con- 
cetions’ are not discrete only insofar as a discursive structure 
may be imposed on them. Like Mr. Foakes’ whole, the structure 
is self-defining, and exists in a universe of ‘ foreign objects.’ 

These approaches to Wordsworth, the Imagist quest for in- 
slated particulars, and recent notions of poetry that is “all 
dry and hard ’ are close allied; and they share a surprising number 
of assumptions with eighteenth-century poetics. 

Of Dr. Johnson’s remark that in metaphysical poetry ‘the 
most heterogeneous ideas are yoked by violence together,’ Mr. 
T.S. Eliot observes that ‘ the force of the impeachment lies in the 
failure of the conjunction, the fact that often the ideas are yoked 
but not united.’ For Mr. Eliot the ‘material’ of poetry is 
‘compelled into unity ’:*? his terms are those of mechanics; and 
the poetic synthesis is accomplished by an external force. But he 
mistakes the ground common to him and Johnson; for if Johnson 
did in fact direct his impeachment to the failure of conjunction, he 
must first have accepted the desirability (or possibility) of 
joining heterogeneous ideas. And the likelihood of such accept- 
ance is obviated by his frequent objections to heterogeneity itself 
—by the criterion, basic in his approach to imagery, of sensuous 
congruity. Thus, Johnson limits by what are initially mere func- 
tions of objects, the abstractions, time and space, even the relation 
that is externally imposed. So he pronounces a flow-of-river-flow- 
of-mind figure imperfect because 


most of the words thus artfully opposed are to be understood simply 
on one side of the comparison, and metaphorically on the other; and if 
there be any language which does not express intellectual operations 
by material images, into that language they cannot be translated." 


This is, in effect, a declaration that imagery cannot effectively 


Poetry,’ in Wordsworth: Centenary Studies Presented at Cornell and Princeton 
Universities, ed. Gilbert T. Dunklin (Princeton, 1950), p. 97. 

* [bid., p. 98. 

of S. Eliot, ‘The Metaphysical Poets,’ in Selected Essays (New York, 1950), 
p. 4 


Lae of Denham, in Lives of the English Poets, ed. G. B. Hill (Oxford, 1905), 
, 78-79. 
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traffic between the conceptual and the sensuous, for the want of 
correlation between the two. Similarly, Imlac, in the famous 
passage from Rasselas, enjoins the poet ‘to remark general 
properties and large appearances,’ to ‘ rise to general and transcen- 
dental truths.’’* Like scientific laws, these truths are hypostatized 
probabilities: large appearances are the wraiths of accidents and 
averages; for it is by a denial of relation that the poet abstracts 
general properties. Accordingly, Johnson notes Thomson’s ‘ env- 
meration of circumstantial varieties,’ *® and the ‘ peculiarities’ of 
Shakespeare’s descriptions.*® 

Paralleling these conceptions of the materials of poetry, and 
underlying this transmitted capacity for disconnection, is what 
Professor Whitehead called the notion of ‘simple location’: 


To say that a bit of matter has simple location means that, in express 
ing its spatio-temporal relations, it is adequate to state that it is 
where it is, in a definite region of space, and throughout a definite 
duration of time, apart from any essential reference of the relations 
of that bit of matter to other regions of space and to other durations 
of time."” 


The world is a ‘succession of instantaneous configurations of 
material.’ ?* And it is this world that is reflected in Wordsworth’ 
early poems; thus in the original text (1793) of Descriptive 
Sketches: 


How bless’d, delicious Scene, the eye that greets 
Thy open beauties, or thy lone retreats; 
Th’ unwearied sweep of wood thy cliffs that scales, 
The never-ending waters of thy vales; 


—Thy torrents shooting from the clear blue sky, 
Thy towns, like swallows’ nests that cleave on high; 
That glimmer hoar in eve’s last light, descry’d 

Dim from the twilight water’s shaggy side, 

Whence lutes and voices down th’ enchanted woods 
Steal, and compose the oar-forgotten floods, 


14 Rasselas, in The Works of Samuel Johnson, ed. Arthur Murphy (London, 18%), 
III, 329. 

18 Life of Thomson, Lives, III, 299; italics mine. 

16 Johnson on Shakespeare, ed. Walter Raleigh (London, 1925), p. 39; italics mint 

17 Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York, 1925), p. # 

18 Ibid., p. 78. 
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While Evening’s solemn bird melodious weeps, 
Heard, by star-spotted bays, beneath the steeps. 
(120-123; 130-137) - 


Now, passing Urseren’s open vale serene, 
Her quiet streams, and hills of downy green, 
Plunge with the Russ embrown’d by Terror’s breath, 
Where danger roofs the narrow walks of death; 
By floods, that, thundering from their dizzy height, 
Swell more gigantic on the steadfast sight; 
Black drizzling craggs, that beaten by the din, 
Vibrate, as if a voice complain’d within; 
Bare steeps, where Desolation stalks afraid, 
Unsteadfast, by a blasted yew upstay’d. (243-252) 2° 


The unity of both these passages is that of the poet’s moods, 
imposed in the first by traditional stage properties (although the 
italicized line is somewhat refractory) , and in the second, largely 
by appropriate abstract nouns. The integrity of the landscape 
itself is sustained by the beholder’s emotion. Some six years 
later, however, Wordsworth again made use of the italicized 
lines: 
. . . The brook and road 
Were fellow-travellers in this gloomy Pass, 
And with them did we journey several hours 
At a slow step. The immeasurable height 
5 Of woods decaying, never to be decay’d, 
The stationary blasts of water-falls, 
And every where along the hollow rent 
Winds thwarting winds, bewilder’d and forlorn, 
The torrents shooting from the clear blue sky, 
10 The rocks that mutter’d close upon our ears, 
Black drizzling crags that spake by the way-side 
As if a voice were in them, the sick sight 
And giddy prospect of the raving stream, 
The unfetter’d clouds, and region of the Heavens, 
15 Tumult and peace, the darkness and the light 
Were all like workings of one mind, the features 
Of the same face, blossoms upon one tree, 
Characters of the great Apocalypse, 
The types and symbols of Eternity, 
Of first and last, and midst, and without end. 
(Prelude, V1: 553-572) *2 





“OSA, p. 472; italics mine. 

z Ibid., p. 473; italics mine. 

: Italics mine. ‘ Wordsworth dated the lines 1799, but the part of The Prelude in 
‘hich they occur belongs to 1804.’ Works, II, 506. 
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Within the apparent decay of the woods is the renewal of life; the 
motion of the waterfall becomes its motionlessness: the one isa 
truth of organic, and the other of mechanical, flux. Thus, the 
unity of the first fifteen lines is that of the natural world: of 
tumult and peace, darkness and light: the order of seeming chaos, 
So, too, the shooting torrents and the voice in the crags (no longer 
complaining) are fixed in the passage by their place in nature, 
The landscape is no longer merely a heightening and an illustra- 
tion of mood: its integrity, as natural phenomenon and poetic 
material, lies in its internal relations, grasped by the poet through 
a cognitive act of imagination, 


. . which, in truth, 
Is but another name for absolute strength 
And clearest insight, amplitude of mind, 
And reason in her most exalted mood. 


(Prelude, XIII: 167-170) * 


Consequently, these first fifteen lines, like the first part of the 
skating sequence quoted above, are a poetic whole. The second 
part of the skating sequence, however, continues the method of 
the first: it effects intensification through a focus on the poet's 
experience; while the concluding five lines of this passage discon- 
tinue the method of the first fifteen: they effect focus through the 
intensification of a restatement that is charged by what has gone 
before: unity in lines sixteen and seventeen, carried over in line 
eighteen to the eternity of line nineteen, and the Miltonic vision 
of both in line twenty. The restrictions inherent in any fixed 
notions of vehicle and tenor are pointed up by the blurring in 
these lines of similitude and identity: How many of the five 
possible phrases does ‘like’ modify? It precedes ‘ workings of one 
mind,’ yet clearly does not represent the relation of the phrase to 
the first section. ‘ Features of the same face ’ and ‘ blossoms upon 
one tree’ are in fact the only phrases that might stand in a 
relation of mere similitude to the first section; but the relation 
assumes the coloring of identity, if only from the phrases on 
either side. Similarly, in ‘ Tintern Abbey ’: 


. . . The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock, 


*?:On Wordsworth and Spinoza, see Newton P. Stallknecht, Strange Seas of Thought 
(Durham, 1945), pp. 172-203. 
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The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colours and their forms, were then to me 

An appetite; a feeling and a love. (76-80; italics mine) 
for Wordsworth, uninhibited by the want of sensuous correlation, 
the cataract has been transmuted into a passion, which, like the 
appetite, the feeling, and the love, is the precipitate of a relation 
between mind and object: a relation that may be realized in 
varying degrees: 

... deep feelings had impressed 

Great objects on his mind, with portraiture 


And colour so distinct [that on his mind] 
They lay like substances. (The Ruined Cottage, 81-84) *° 


Thus, idea is invested with the physical substance of object; but, 
a step closer: 


... then the calm 
And dead still water lay upon my mind 
Even with a weight of pleasure: (Prelude, II: 176-178) 


the physical substance that informs idea is apprehended as 
pleasure. In the passage from ‘Tintern Abbey,’ however, the 
relation is fully realized, it is the physical substance of object, 
unmediated by idea, that is the passion. 

In this connection, Mr. Foakes adduces the following passages: 


As a huge stone is sometimes seen to lie 

Couched on the bald top of an eminence; 

Wonder to all who do the same espy 

By what means it could thither come, and whence; 

So that it seems a thing endued with sense, 

Like a sea-beast crawled forth, that on a shelf 

Of rock or sand reposeth, there to sun itself; 

Such seemed this Man; (‘ Resolution and Independence,’ 57-64) 


As when Alcides from Oechalia Crown’d 

With conquest, felt th’ envenom’d robe, and tore 

Through pain up by the roots Thessalian Pines, 

And Lichas from the top of Oeta threw 

Into th’ Euboic Sea; (Paradise Lost, I1: 542-546) 


and he comments that 


in these images of impression, one term, the vehicle, tends to become 
elaborated into a full-scale picture, while the other diminishes to the 
bald ‘Such seemed this man...” * 





* Works, V, $81. *4 Foakes, p. 35. 
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Mr. Foakes’ ‘ implied tenor’ (like Mr. Wimsatt’s) was necessarily 
the meaning of the image; here, however, he can more conven. 
tionally, and properly, find meaning in the relation between a 
tenor and a vehicle analytically separable in what is given: 
accordingly, of these images he remarks 


the particular complexity and richness of application with which they 
are used, one to express the interanimation of the natural scene and 
the living man . . . the other to reveal how mixed with the most 
terrible pain is the rejoicing of the fallen angels. . . .”° 


But his method cannot reach the differences between the two; 
he comes closer to Milton than to Wordsworth; and what he 
misses in the working of the ‘ Leech-Gatherer’ image, he misses 
in its meaning. In Milton’s image, the tenor—the fallen angels 
and their situation (hardly bald) —and the vehicle—the Hercules 
complex—are operative largely as wholes, and do not enjoy a 
common universe of discourse; theirs is a conceptual relation that 
is realized in, and is the meaning of, the image. But in the passage 
from ‘ The Leech-Gatherer,’ insofar as the tenor—the Man—and 
the vehicle—the sea-beast-stone complex—enjoy a common uli- 
verse of discourse as parts of the natural world, there is among 
the components of the vehicle, and between the vehicle and the 
tenor, a network of essential, pre-existing relations. Thus, these 
relations are focused, rather than realized, in the image: the 
vehicle focuses on the relations among the stone, the sea-beast, 
the sea-beast-stone, and the landscape; with the introduction of 
the tenor there is an adjustment of focus to the relations between 
the Man and the elements of the vehicle. And it is to an effect 
of this focusing that Wordsworth refers in the Preface of 1815: 


The stone is endowed with something of the power of life to approxi- 
mate it to the sea-beast; and the sea-beast stripped of some of its 
vital qualities to assimilate it to the stone; which intermediate image 
is thus treated for the purpose of bringing the original image, that of 
the stone, to a nearer resemblance to the figure and condition of the 
aged Man; who is divested of so much of the indications of life and 
motion as to bring him to a point where the two objects unite and 
coalesce in just comparison.”* 


In turn, the image as a whole (more narrowly, the relation 


*5 Ibid., pp. 4-35. 
*° Preface to the Edition of 1815, OSA, p. 754. 
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between tenor and vehicle) thus figures the totality of the Man’s 
relations to the natural world, and, 


Such seemed this Man, not all alive nor dead, 
Nor all asleep, 


the totality of those relations not limited by space and time. (So, 
two ‘ contexts ’ are present which are neither functions nor fusions 
of the tenor and the vehicle.) 


What is brought forward? A lonely place, ‘a pond by which the old 
man was, far from all house or home;’ not stood nor sat, but was—the 
figure presented in the most naked simplicity possible.*’ 


‘Wordsworth,’ Professor de Selincourt observed, ‘ seems at this 
time to have had an almost mystical feeling for the verb “to 
be.” 28 To be is, ideally, ‘in the most naked simplicity possible,’ 
to be totally related. And it is the totality of relation that is 
obscured by the sealing end-terms, tenor and vehicle. In the same 
way, ‘ The Solitary Reaper ’ 


. . . sings a melancholy strain; 
O listen! for the Vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 


No Nightingale did ever chaunt 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands: 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 


With the suffusion of sound, the girl is unconfined by the vale: 
the is the nightingale and the cuckoo; she reaches out to all 
places—and to all times: 


Will no one tell me what she sings?— 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago: 

Or is it some more humble lay, 


"Early Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, ed. Ernest de Selincourt 


(Oxford, 1935), p. 306; quoted in the Introduction to The Prelude, ed. Ernest de 
‘lincourt (Oxford, 1928), p. xlv. 
* Introduction to The Prelude, ibid. 
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Familiar matter of today? 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again? 


The meaning and continuity of the song become abstractions in 
its incomprehensible language: the flow of song is the flow of 
time itself; and the girl is one with past, present, and future; 


Whate’er the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending. 


It is a context unqualified by space and time that stands 
between Mr. Wimsatt and ‘ an image which shows so strange yet 
artistic a warping, or modification, of vehicle by tenor that, 
though not strictly a nature image, it may be quoted here with 
close relevance ’: *° 


Hence, in a season of calm weather, 

Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 

Which brought us hither; 

Can in a moment travel thither— 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 

(‘ Intimations of Immortality ’) 

Mr. Wimsatt asks, 


Why are the children found on the seashore? ... The answer is that 
they are not strictly parts of the traveler-space vehicle, but of the 
soul-age-time tenor, attracted over, from tenor to vehicle. The 
travelers looking back in both space and time see themselves as 
children on the shore, as if just born like Venus from the foam.” 


Where the travelers see a body of water, the souls apprehend 
infinity; but for both travelers and souls, as vehicle or tenor, the 
children are intractably children. Thus, Mr. Wimsatt finds the 
children meaningless as part of the tenor, and must adjust his 
reading of the image accordingly: 


our souls in a calm mood look back to the infinity from which they 
came, as persons inland on clear days can look back to the sea by 
which they voyaged to land.** 


Since he cannot relate the children to the souls, he relates them 
to the travelers (a vehicle worn very lightly by the souls) through 


*° Wimsatt, p. 114. 8° Tbid., p. 115. *} [bid. 
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the creation of a second tenor: the children become the travelers 
as children; and the travelers, although they cannot but remain 
fxedly vehicular, approach tenor-status through their special 
tions in § ability to look back in time and space. To accommodate these 
flow of § shifts, Mr. Wimsatt must talk of the ‘ soul-age-time tenor’; of 
ture; two tenors as though they were one; of the souls as though they 

vere in fact travelers: souls do not enjoy calm moods, look back, 

or come from infinity: their clear days are revelation, their sight 

is apprehension, and though their whence is the proper element of 
, Stands § infinity, their distance is that of ‘a sleep and a forgetting.’ 


inge yet # There are, then, a traveler-finitude (space-time) vehicle and a 
” = oul-infinitude (non-space-time) tenor: the children are of both 
ere wit 


and of neither: they are children, but they are the children; they 
are at the edge of the sea, and at the edge of the land; they are, 
ad they are not, imprisoned by finitude: they ‘keep their 
heritage.” And they are thus, in the passage, as in life, a third 
context; the focus in a totality of relation. 

The limitations of, and the distortion attendant on, a severely 
analytical treatment of this imagery are perhaps obviated by 
these more general, and less restrictive, notions of relation. An 
ality ’) image may thus be wholly ‘ dynamic,’ that is, without a point of 

rlational focus: the first part of the skating sequence; the first 

, part of the Simplon passage. A point of focus may lie outside the 

or is that : , : , 
it of the @ ™ain body of the image: in the skating sequence taken as a whole, 
‘le. The & focus on the poet’s experience affords an intensification of what 
selves as § has gone before; in the Simplon passage taken as a whole, focus is 
am.*? achieved through restatement. But in such images as that from 

‘Resolution and Independence,’ the point of focus is of course 
yprehend § ; Peta : 
aaa separated only typographically: a real separation is gramatically 
~ a the ad structurally impossible. So, too, the point of focus in the 
Just passages from , The Solitary Reaper * and ‘ Intimations of Im- 

mortality ’ is an internal one. Neither the meaning, however, nor 
the point of focus need lie in a central human figure: 


aich i . . . a Structure famed 
e sea bj Beyond its neighbourhood, the antique Walls 
Of that large Abbey which within the Vale 
Of Nightshade, to St. Mary’s honour built, 
tes them Stands yet, a mouldering pile, with fractured Arch, 
through Belfry, and Images, and living Trees, 


A holy Scene! (Prelude, II: 108-114) 
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In the relation of the abbey to the trees art has become natur, 
Similarly: 



































Our steeds remounted, and the summons given, RADI 
With whip and spur we by the Chauntry flew PA ) 
In uncouth race, and left the cross-legg’d Knight, THE MI 
And the stone-Abbot, and that single Wren 
Which one day sang so sweetly in the Nave 
Of the old Church, that, though from recent showers BY LOUIS 
The earth was comfortless, and, touch’d by faint 
Internal breezes, sobbings of the place, 


And respirations, from the roofless walls Paradi 
The shuddering ivy dripp’d large drops, yet still, 7 
So sweetly ’mid the gloom the invisible Bird outset. 
Sang to itself, that there I could have made the sevel 
My dwelling-place, and liv’d for ever there inferiour 
To hear such music. (Prelude, II: 122-135) not hear 
It is from a comfortless, shuddering, sobbing nature that the single § Possib! 


wren is abstracted; and to an eternally beautiful art that it is variety 
assimilated. Inescapably, the critic’s method must accommodate | little 
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PARADISE REGAINED: 
THE MEDITATIVE COMBAT * 


BY LOUIS L. MARTZ 


i. 


Paradise Regained has been in trouble with the critics from the 
outset. Milton’s nephew, Edward Phillips, tells us that even in 
the seventeenth century it was “ generally censur’d to be much 
inferiour to ” Paradise Lost; though he notes that the poet “ could 
not hear with patience any such thing when related to him.” 
“Possibly,” the nephew adds, “ the Subject may not afford such 
variety of Invention, but it is thought by the most judicious to 
be little or nothing inferiour to the other for stile and decorum.” * 
But it is exactly the style and decorum that have troubled Mil- 
ton’s readers. For Milton was given to writing in clearly defined 
genres the pastoral elegy, the classical epic, the Greek drama; and 
for all these kinds of poetry he well knew the appropriate style 
and decorum. But what kind of poem is Paradise Regained? 
Usually, after the hint given by Milton thirty years before the 
poem appeared, it has been called a “ brief epic” modelled on 
the book of Job. But Tillyard has argued that it has a closer 
affinity with the old Morality plays; and, more recently, Arnold 
Stein, in a very illuminating and persuasive book, has made an 
extended effort to show that the poem is truly a drama, though the 
stage is set in the hero’s mind: a true drama in the usual terms 
of character, motivation, incident, and dramatic surprise.’ Now 
all these dramatic aspects are truly there in the poem; the trouble 
is that in the actual reading they seem to be only the vestiges, 
the echoes, the attenuated sketches of what might have made a 


*This paper represents a revision of a lecture delivered before the Tudor and Stuart 
Club of The Johns Hopkins University in May, 1959. 

‘See The Early Lives of Milton, ed. Helen Darbishire (London, 1982), pp. 75-6. 
*See the famous prologue to the second book of The Reason of Church Government 
1642) 

*E. M. W. Tillyard, Milton (London, 1980), pp. 317-18. Arnold Stein, Heroic 
Knowledge, Minneapolis, Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1957. 
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true drama; the dramatic possibilities of the action are strangely 
muted, deliberately underplayed, as though the center of the 
action lay elsewhere. 


Yet another suggestion, advanced by Tillyard thirty years ago, 
has not thus far received the attention it deserves. Tillyard noted 
(Milton, p. 322) that Paradise Regained and Vergil’s Georgics 
were poems of almost exactly the same length, a little more than 
two thousand lines, and that both poems were divided into four 
books; moreover, some kind of Vergilian analogy, he thought, 
must reside in the fact that Milton’s opening line, “I who e’r 
while the happy Garden sung,” clearly echoes the lines that used 
to open the Aeneid in Renaissance editions 


Ille ego, qui quondam gracili modulatus avena 
carmen, et egressus silvis vicina coegi 
ut quamvis avido parerent arva colono, 
gratum opus agricolis, at nunc horrentia Martis . 


—lines, now widely regarded as authentic, which allude to Vergil’s 
earlier works in the pastoral and georgic kinds. It is indeed a 
happy thought that Milton may thus have concluded his poetical 
career by publishing three poems in what his age regarded as the 
three great classical modes: the epic, the georgic, and the drama 
in the manner of the Greeks. 

The more we brood over the possibility, the more fruitful it 
seems. For Paradise Regained, as everyone has noticed, is not 
written in the grand style of Paradise Lost; it has its flashes of 
grandeur, but on the whole its writing is simpler, more subdued, 
more direct. This is just what the man of the Renaissance was 
trained to feel in comparing the Aeneid to the Georgics; in the 
classic definition of “the three styles” handed down from late 
Roman critics, Vergil’s Aeneid was the model of the grand style, 
his Georgics, the model of the middle style, and his Eclogues, the 
model of the low style. As Servius said: “tres enim sunt char- 
acteres, humilis, medius, grandiloquus: quos omnes in hoc in- 
venimus poeta. nam in Aeneide grandiloquum habet, in georgicia 
medium, in bucolicis humilem pro qualitate negotiorum et per- 
sonarum.” * Thus at the outset of Paradise Lost Milton asks the 
Heavenly Muse to aid his “adventrous Song,/ That with no 


*Servii Grammatici Qui Feruntur in Vergilii Carmina Commentarii, ed. G. Thilo 
and H. Hagen (4 vols., Leipzig, 1881-1902), vol. 3, fase. 1, pp. 1-2. 
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middle flight intends to soar/ Above th’ Aonian Mount”; but 
now, it seems, in Paradise Regained, he chooses to make a middle 
fight in the georgic style, which Vergil himself may be said to 
define at the outset of his second book: 


non ego cuncta meis amplecti versibus opto, 
non, mihi si linguae centum sint oraque centum, 
ferrea vox. (42-4) 


Furthermore, the two works share a common ethical theme: the 
praise of the temperate, disciplined, frugal life, as opposed to the 
grandeur, luxury, and vice of empires. Thus, as Milton’s Tempter 
offers Jesus the power and the glory of the Roman Empire, 
Milton’s hero answers by scorning 


That people victor once, now vile and base, 
Deservedly made vassal, who once just, 

Frugal, and mild, and temperate, conquer’d well, 
But govern ill the Nations under yoke, 

Peeling thir Provinces, exhausted all 

By lust and rapine; first ambitious grown 

Of triumph that insulting vanity; 

Then cruel, by thir sports to blood enur’d 

Of fighting beasts, and men to beasts expos’d, 
Luxurious by thir wealth, and greedier still, 

And from the daily Scene effeminate. (4. 132-42) 


Itis very close to the warning that Vergil implies throughout the 
Georgics, and indeed makes openly at the end of his second book, 
along with an allusion to the degrading effects of the theater, 
Milton’s “ daily Scene ”: 


But happy 
Too is he who knows the gods of nature, 
Old man Silvanus, Pan, the sister nymphs. 
Not for him “ the mandate of the people ”, 
The royal cloak of kings, not dissonance 
Creating civil wars, the swift onslaught 
From Balkan coalitions; not for him 
The Roman State or Empires doomed to die... 
Others lash the unknown seas with oars, 
Rush at the sword, pay court in royal halls. 
One destroys a city and its homes 
To drink from jeweled cups and sleep on scarlet; 
One hoards his wealth and lies on buried gold. 
One gapes dumbfounded at the speaker’s stand; 
At the theater, still another, open-mouthed, 
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Reels before crescendos of applause 
From the tiers where mob and dignitaries sit .. . 
The farmer drives his curved plough through the earth: 
His year’s work lies in this; thus he sustains 
His homeland .. . 
Such a life the Sabines once embraced, 
And Romulus and Remus; in this way 
Etruria grew strong; thus Rome was formed .. 


A georgic form, of georgic style, a georgic theme: everything 
combines to suggest that Milton, in Paradise Regained, is follow- 
ing out the same design that he set for himself in Paradise Lost 
and Samson Agonistes: to convert the modes of classic poetry into 
the service and celebration of Christianity. In Paradise Regained 
he has done this, I believe, by converting Vergil’s georgic mode 
into a channel for religious meditation, with the result that the 
poem belongs, simultaneously, to the classical mode of didactic, 
instructive poetry,® and to the Christian genre of formal medi- 
tations on the Gospel. 

From this standpoint we can understand the meaning of the 
basic style in which the poem is written: a ground-style that 
Milton carefully announces in his opening lines and maintains 
with strong consistency throughout the first book: 


I who e’re while the happy Garden sung, 
By one mans disobedience lost, now sing 
Recover’d Paradise to all mankind, 
By one mans firm obedience fully tri’d 
Through all temptation, and the Tempter foil’d 
In all his wiles, defeated and repuls’t, 
And Eden rais’d in the wast Wilderness. 


The allusion to Paradise Lost here asks us to recall that poem, and 
to note how different this new poem will be in its theme and hence 
in its style. We need only recall the latinate suspension and com- 
pression of that first enormous sentence of Paradise Lost to feel 


5 Georgics, 2. 493-534, in the translation by Smith Palmer Bovie, Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1956. See the whole famous passage beginning “O fortunatos nimium, sua Si 
bona norint,/agricolas!” (2. 458 f.). 

*See Addison’s essay on the Georgics, first published in Dryden’s translation of 
Vergil (1697): “No rules therefore that relate to Pastoral, can any way affect the 
Georgics, since they fall under that class of Poetry, which consists in giving plain and 
direct instructions to the reader; whether they be Moral duties, as those of Theognis 
and Pythagoras; or Philosophical speculations, as those of Aratus and Lucretius; of 
Rules of practice, as those of Hesiod and Virgil.’ Addison, Miscellaneous Works, ed. 
A. C. Guthkelch (2 vols., London, 1914), II, 4. 
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the contrast with the normal movement and scope of educated 
English speech in Paradise Regained. This new poem, then, as 
fillyard says, “is not an epic, it does not try to be an epic, and 
it must not be judged by any kind of epic standard.” (Milton, 
».316) It is a simple “I” who sings this new poem: a plain man 
without those ritual, bardic “robes” that C. S. Lewis sees as 
characteristic of the high style of Paradise Lost. The voice of 
the narrator now speaks in the middle style appropriate to a 
personal meditation prompted not at all by emulation of the epic 
Muse, but purely by the “ Spirit who ledst this glorious Eremite/ 
Into the Desert.” Reversing the order of Vergil’s two great poems, 
the Christian poet will now “ tell of deeds/ Above Heroic, though 
insecret done.” 

Hence the trappings of Paradise Lost recede from view in 
Book 1 of Paradise Regained: as the opening lines prophesy, the 
yntax will tend to display the normal, supple, easy movement 
ofan educated mind. Furthermore, when we recall the vast range 
{elaborate epic similes in the opening book of Paradise Lost, it 
ssignificant to notice that the opening book of Paradise Regained 
contains not a single simile of this kind; indeed it contains no 
dassical allusions whatsoever, except near the close of the book, 
vhere the pagan oracles are mentioned only in order to announce 
their demise, as Jesus says to Satan: 


No more shalt thou by oracling abuse 

The Gentiles; henceforth Oracles are ceast 

And thou no more with Pomp and Sacrifice 

Shalt be enquir’d at Delphos or elsewhere, 

At least in vain, for they shall find thee mute. 

God hath now sent his living Oracle 

Into the World, to teach his final will, 

And sends his Spirit of Truth henceforth to dwell 

In pious Hearts, an inward Oracle 

To all truth requisite for men to know. (1. 455-64) 


The firm and quiet manner of these lines, dignified, yet modest, 
‘representative of the ground-style laid down in Book 1 of 
hradise Regained as a central principle of the whole poem’s 
tion. To be sure, the difference from Paradise Lost is not com- 
iete, The language is less obviously latinate, though there is still 
llenty of latinity, since this is part of the Renaissance heritage 
ind is also appropriate, in moderation, to a poem with a georgic 
todel. And there are still a good many of those peculiar Miltonic 
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compressions, transcending and defying grammar. The style, in 
short, reminds us, at a distance, of the manner of Paradise Lost: 
but it is all deliberately muted, throughly absorbed into another 
texture of writing: 


So spake our Morning Star then in his rise, 
And looking round on every side beheld 
A pathless Desert, dusk with horrid shades; 
The way he came not having mark’d, return 
Was difficult, by humane steps untrod; 
And he still on was led, but with such thoughts 
Accompanied of things past and to come 
Lodg’d in his brest, as well might recommend 
Such Solitude before choicest Society. 
Full forty days he pass’d, whether on hill 
Sometimes, anon in shady vale, each night 
Under the covert of some ancient Oak, 
Or Cedar, to defend him from the dew, 
Or harbour’d in one Cave, is not reveal’d... (1. 294-307) 


We can recognize the voice and the manner as Miltonic: but the 
language is essentially that of any educated man. This effec, 
both common and peculiar, is characteristic of Vergil’s georgi 
style, and also essential to what I should call the meditative genre. 
This meditative kind of poetry (as I have tried to say elsewhere| 
consists of “ current language heightened ” (Hopkins’ phrase)- 
heightened by a voice that is at once that of a unique individu: 
and yet still the voice of a man searching in common ways for 
the common bond of mankind. The muted, chastened style thu 
announced in the first book of Paradise Regained seems to mt 
appropriately developed out of Vergil’s middle style, in order ti 
pursue a work that is essentially a meditation on the Gospel. 


2. 


From beginning to end of this poem the meditative mind of tlt 
narrator roams freely over the past, present, and future life of tt 
hero. We begin, after the brief prologue, with a memory of tht 
scene at Jordan during the baptism of Jesus by John: a scene thi! 
Satan recapitulates only forty lines later when he addresses hi 
Council and warns them that he has heard “ the Sov’raign voict 
at Jordan pronounce this man “my Son.” And only forty Ties 
later this (130 f.) we hear the “ Sov’raign voice ” itself, addressil} 
Gabriel in Heaven, and summing up the whole life of the 50 
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fom the mission of Gabriel at the Annunciation, through the 
coming temptation in the Wilderness, where the hero will “lay 
down the rudiments/Of his great warfare,’ by which he will 
destroy the power of Sin and Death “ By Humiliation and strong 
Suflerance.” Thus prepared by the Father’s own summation of 
the Son’s career, we now come to “ the Son of God ” himself: 


Mean while the Son of God, who yet some days 
Lodg’d in Bethabara where John baptiz’d, 
Musing and much revolving in his brest, 

How best the mighty work he might begin 

Of Saviour to mankind, and which way first 
Publish his God-like office now mature, 

One day forth walk’d alone, the Spirit leading; 
And his deep thoughts, the better to converse 
With solitude, till far from track of men, 

Thought following thought, and step by step led on, 
He entred now the bordering Desert wild, 

And with dark shades and rocks environ’d round, 
His holy Meditations thus persu’d. (1. 183-195) 


The period of temptation, we see, is primarily a mental retire- 
ment—“ thought following thought ”—and what follows now 
(196 f.) is nothing less than a formal meditation on the entire life 
of Jesus, given in the person of the hero himself, as he meditates 
on the meaning of his existence: 


O what a multitude of thoughts at once 
Awakn’d in me swarm, while I consider 
What from within I feel my self, and hear 
What from without comes often to my ears, 
Ill sorting with my present state compar’d. 


He recalls his childhood, his visit to the Temple, his early aspira- 
tions when “ victorious deeds/Flam’d in my heart, heroic acts ”; 


Yet held it more humane, more heavenly first 
By winning words to conquer willing hearts, 
And make perswasion do the work of fear; 

At least to try... 


Then he recalls how his mother had “ inly rejoye’d ” at his youth- 
ful thoughts, how she had informed him that he was the son of 
Heaven’s Eternal King, how she had told him of the Annunciation 
and the Nativity: when 
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a glorious Quire 

Of Angels in the fields of Bethlehem sung 

To Shepherds watching at their folds by night, 
And told them the Messiah was now born, 

Where they might see him, and to thee they came; 
Directed to the Manger where thou lais’t, 

For in the Inn was left no better room ... 


We note how a biblical simplicity is thus interwoven with the 
subdued Miltonic and latinate idiom of this poem. And we learn 
of the Wise Men, of Simeon and Anna, and how Jesus, pondering 
these things, along with the Scriptures, came to realize he was the 
promised Messiah: 


this chiefly, that my way must lie 
Through many a hard assay even to the death, 
E’re I the promis’d Kingdom can attain, 
Or work Redemption for mankind, whose sins 
Full weight must be transferr’d upon my head. 


Then finally, after this glimpse of the Passion, he remembers the 
central scene at Jordan: 


But as I rose out of the laving stream, 
Heaven open’d her eternal doors, from whence 
The Spirit descended on me like a Dove, 

And last the sum of all, my Father’s voice, 
Audibly heard from Heav’n, pronounc’d me his, 
Me his beloved Son, in whom alone 

He was well pleas’d; by which I knew the time 
Now full, that I no more should live obscure, 
But openly begin, as best becomes 

The Authority which I deriv’d from Heaven. 
And now by some strong motion I am led 
Into this wilderness, to what intent 

I lern not yet, perhaps I need not know; 

For what concerns my knowledge God reveals. 


This meditative poem, we see, first of all, concerns the self- 
discovery of the hero: what it means to be pronounced the Son 
of God. And indeed, as we read and re-read this poem, we are 
struck by the way in which that phrase “Son of God ” resounds 
throughout the poem as the chief title by which Milton alludes to 
the hero. The phrase “ Son of God ” occurs no less than 39 times; 
10 times in Book 1 and 21 times in the concluding book. A few 
statistics may be in order here to make an important point. Milton 
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calls his hero Jesus only 6 times; he calls him Saviour 21 times, 
Messiah 7 times—and suddenly we realize a startling fact—he 
never once calls his hero by the name of Christ. This is not simply 
because he prefers to use the Hebrew equivalent, Messiah, for as 
I have said, this term is not used often, nor does he use the trans- 
lated title ““ Anointed ” more than once. 


Why not use the term Christ? I think Milton avoids the term 
here because he is not writing about the life of Christ, that unique 
being, Prophet, Priest, and King; he is writing about a composite 
generalized being whom he calls the Son of God in such an insis- 
tent way as to recall the opening of John’s Gospel: “ But as many 
as received him, to them gave he power to become the sons of 
God” (1.12); or the promise of Paul in Romans 8.14: “ For as 
many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 
Or, best of all, the words of John’s first Epistle (3. 1-3): “ Behold, 
what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we 
should be called the sons of God: therefore the world knoweth us 
not, because it knew him not. Beloved, now are we the sons of 
God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be: but we know 
that, when he shall appear, we shall be like him; for we shall see 
him as he is. And every man that hath this hope in him purifieth 
himself, even as he is pure.” 


After tantalizing us with the phrase throughout the poem, Mil- 
ton finally clarifies the issues for us at the very close, as Satan is 
about to make his last desperate effort: the temptation of the 
pinnacle. Here, with a wonderful irony, Milton matches the 
opening meditation of the hero by giving now Satan’s own sardonic 
meditation on the Gospel story, Satan’s version of what it means 


to be the Son of God: 


To whom the Fiend now swoln with rage reply’d: 
Then hear, O Son of David, Virgin-born; 
For Son of God to me is yet in doubt, 
Of the Messiah I have heard foretold 
By all the Prophets; of thy birth at length 
Announc’t by Gabriel with the first I knew, 
And of the Angelic Song in Bethlehem field, 
On thy birth-night, that sung thee Saviour born. 
From that time seldom have I ceas’d to eye 
Thy infancy, thy childhood, and thy youth, 
Thy manhood last, though yet in private bred; 
Till at the Ford of Jordan whither all 
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Flock’d to the Baptist, I among the rest, 

Though not to be Baptiz’d, by voice from Heav’n 
Heard thee pronounc’d the Son of God belov’d. 
Thenceforth I thought thee worth my nearer view 
And narrower Scrutiny, that I might learn 

In what degree or meaning thou art call’d 

The Son of God, which bears no single sence; 
The Son of God I also am, or was, 

And if I was, I am; relation stands; 

All men are Sons of God; yet thee I thought 

In some respect far higher so declar’d. (4, 499-521) 


He has not long to wait: placed on the pinnacle and faced with 
the final temptation, the hero answers in the words of the Bible: 
“'Tempt not the Lord thy God, he said and stood./ But Satan 
smitten with amazement fell.” Into those brief words, “'Tempt 
not the Lord thy God,” Milton has packed a trinity of meanings: 
they bear no single sense.’ First of all, in the traditional inter- 
pretation, the words give the answer that any man might give: 
that is, one must not ask God for unreasonable help, one must 
not ask for unnecessary evidence of divine favor. But secondly, 
in Milton’s strategic placing of the words, they show why Satan 
fell, stupefied, “ strook with dread and anguish,” filled with “ Ruin, 
and desperation, and dismay.” Satan is confounded by the revela- 
tion that he has been tempting divinity incarnate. And thirdly, 
we may take the words to indicate the full self-realization of the 
hero: he understands now what he has not known earlier, or has 
known by glimpses only: that he is himself divine. 

Certainly the critics are right who have said that this invulner- 
able hero makes it very difficult to produce a dramatic develop- 
ment in the poem. As Professor Allen has pointed out,® Satan is 
“aghast ” from the opening and feels his forces shattered from 
the outset; his “ motivation ” for the temptations seems to be the 
curiosity of desperation rather than any real hope of victory. How, 
then, can the poem sustain our interest? 

I believe the answer lies in watching the movements of the 
meditative mind as it defines the nature of the Son of God. The 

™For the wide range of interpretations possible here see the study of the third 
temptation given by Elizabeth Marie Pope in her valuable book, Paradise Regained: 
the Tradition and the Poem (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1947), chap. 7. Also 
the admirable article by A. S. P. Woodhouse, “Theme and Pattern in Paradise 
Regained,” Univ. of Toronto Quarterly, 25 (1955-6), pp. 167-82; esp. p. 181. 

®Don Cameron Allen, The Harmonious Vision (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1954), pp. 110-15. 
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whole poem presents a mind that uses the “ characters ” to explore 
the problems and besetting sins of any potential Son of God among 
men: a mind that conveys the process of temptation by creating 
what might best be called a contest of styles. The ground of this 
great warfare is laid down, stylistically, in Book 1; what we feel 
here, I think, is the presence of a mind engaged in an immense 
efort at self-control, a mind held in leash, poised, tense, alert, 
watching any tendency toward elaboration, luxury, self-indulg- 
ence: alert to control any temptation that might lead the medi- 
tator far away from the ground that he strikes, ethically, theo- 
logically, and stylistically, at the end of Book 1, in answer to 
Satan’s opening maneuvers: 
To whom our Saviour with unalter’d brow. 

Thy coming hither, though I know thy scope, 

I bid not or forbid; do as thou find’st 

Permission from above; thou canst not more. 


3. 


Book 1, then, is a prelude: it draws the scene; it establishes the 
middle style; it sets the problems to be explored, and foresees 
their conclusion. The action proper begins with Book 2, where 
Milton carefully contrives that we should ponder the action 
through many different perspectives. First, from the viewpoint 
of the new-born Christians who had been baptized at Jordan— 
Andrew, Simon Peter, and others, whom we meet in a properly 
georgic setting: 

Then on the bank of Jordan, by a Creek: 
Where winds with Reeds, and Osiers whisp’ring play 
Plain Fishermen, no greater men them call, 


Close in a Cottage low together got 
Thir unexpected loss and plaints out breath’d. (2. 25-29) 


They speak appropriately on the lower edge of the middle style, 
in language that moves gracefully out of the biblical toward the 
latinate: 
our eyes beheld 

Messiah certainly now come, so long 

Expected of our Fathers; we have heard 

His words, his wisdom full of grace and truth, 

Now, now, for sure, deliverance is at hand, 

The Kingdom shall to Israel be restor’d: 

Thus we rejoye’d but soon our joy is turn’d 

Into perplexity and new amaze... (2. 31-8) 
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But they end with simple faith: “Soon we shall see our hope, 
our joy return.” 

From these we turn to “ Mother Mary” (2.60 f.), whom we 
find pondering in her heart all the major events in her son’s life 
to this point: the Annunciation, the Nativity— 


In such a season born when scarce a Shed 
Could be obtain’d to shelter him or me 
From the bleak air; a Stable was our warmth, 
A Manger his. . 


the flight into Egypt, his acknowledgment as Son at Jordan, the 
prophecy of Simeon, and that time when Jesus visited the Temple: 
when twelve years he scarce had seen, 
I lost him, but so found, as well I saw 


He could not lose himself; but went about 
His Father’s business... . 


And now as Mary “ with thoughts / Meekly compos’d awaited 
the fulfilling” we have a glimpse of her son, at the center of the 
poem’s inward action, as he, 


tracing the Desert wild, 
Sole but with holiest Meditations fed, 
Into himself descended .. . (2. 109-11) 


After all these humble, inward scenes, so frequently marked 
by a biblical simplicity of phrasing, the process of temptation 
now bursts upon us in the high oratorical style of Paradise Lost, 
as we hear Satan addressing his host of devils and consulting with 
them how to proceed in the face of such dangerous self-mastery: 


Princes, Heavens antient Sons, Aethereal Thrones, 
Demonian Spirits now, from the Element 
Each of his reign allotted, rightlier call’d, 
Powers of Fire, Air, Water, and Earth beneath... 
(2. 121-4) 


That touch of the old fallen oratory leads us quickly down to the 
lowest level of sensuality, as Belial moves to suggest that the Son 
of God be tempted by sexual appetite. Thus Milton skilfully 
manages to include in his poem an aspect of human weakness that 
could not be associated with Jesus. Milton has Satan reject 
Belial’s suggestion in such a way as to remind us of lust’s long 
history, bringing in the first strong coloring from classical myth- 
ology that has been allowed thus far in the poem: 
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Before the Flood thou with thy lusty Crew, 
False titl’d Sons of God— 


note how Milton keeps the problem ever before us: what it means 
to be a Son of God— 


roaming the Earth 
Cast wanton eyes on the daughters of men, 
And coupl’d with them, and begot a race. 
Have we not seen, or by relation heard, 
In Courts and Regal Chambers how thou lurk’st, 
In Wood or Grove by mossie Fountain side, 
In Valley or Green Meadow to way-lay 
Some beauty rare, Calisto, Clymene, 
Daphne, or Semele, Antiopa, 
Or Amymone, Syrinx, many more 
Too long, then lay’st thy scapes on names ador’d, 
Apollo, Neptune, Jupiter, or Pan, 
Satyr, or Fawn, or Silvan? (2. 178-91) 


That brilliant cluster of old Ovidian myths, rejected here even 
by Satan, prepares us for the meditative combat that will now 
develop in a long contest of styles, as the rich, sensuous coloring 
and the high rhetoric of the world rises up against the “ frugal ” 
ground-style set in Book 1: that middle, georgic style which repre- 
sents the way of temperance struggling against self-indulgence 
of an elaborate style. 

Thus the vision of the Banquet now arises (2.337f.) in an 
effort to obliterate the hero’s self-control. It is a step upward 
from Belial’s sensuality, but it includes a touch of Belial’s sug- 
gestion in the vision of 


Nymphs of Diana’s train, and Naiades 
With fruits and flowers from Amalthea’s horn, 
And Ladies of th’ Hesperides .. . 


Its appeal to hunger of course relates back to the preliminary 
temptation of Book 1, while the whole scene looks forward to the 
following temptations of wealth and regal power; for it is “A 
Table richly spred, in regal mode.” Milton is offering a Roman 
banquet to all the quickened senses: 


And at a stately side-board by the wine 
That fragrant smell diffus’d, in order stood 
Tall stripling youths rich clad, of fairer hew 
Then Ganymed or Hylas ... 
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The worlds of classic myth and medieval romance was ransacked 
for physical allurement and brought to a climax in those superbly 
over-wrought lines of Spenserian motif and alliteration, carrying 
the appeal of sound to its furthest poetical extreme: 


And Ladies of th’ Hesperides, that seem’d 
Fairer then feign’d of old, or fabl’d since 
Of Fairy Damsels met in Forest wide 

By Knights of Logres, or of Lyones, 
Lancelot or Pelleas, or Pellenore ... 


We return with a shock to the frugal ground-style, as Jesus 
rejects the offer, renouncing imagery in favor of irony—except for 
a brief suggestion of the communion table: 


To whom thus Jesus temperately reply’d: 
Said’st thou not that to all things I had right? 
And who withholds my pow’r that right to use? 
Shall I receive my gift what of my own, 

When and where likes me best, I can command? 
I can at will, doubt not, as soon as thou, 
Command a Table in this Wilderness, 

And call swift flights of Angels ministrant 
Array’d in Glory on my cup to attend... 


So the central contest, the full excitement, of the poem lies in 
the movements, the fluctuations, of the meditative mind itself. 
It is a meditative combat created by Milton’s brilliant manipula- 
tion of styles, a contest in which the flights of poetic splendor are 
consistently drawn back by the prevailing net of a frugal, georgic 
style to the ground of renunciation and temperance.’ The way 
in which this ground-style represents the controlling ideal of the 
poem is clearly shown now in the speech of Jesus that closes 
Book 2, in answer to the temptation of wealth. Here Milton gives 
us, exactly in the center of the poem, a definition of true Kingship, 
true Sonship. Jesus first alludes to Gideon, Jepthah, and David, 
and then places them besides certain men “ Among the Heathen” 
who are also “ Worthy of Memorial”: “ Quintius, Fabricius, 
Curius, Regulus.” This collocation of Roman and biblical heroes 


°T believe that this functional view of the basic style of Paradise Regained was 
suggested to me by certain remarks of W. Menzies in his essay, “ Milton: the Last 
Poems,” Essays and Studies, 24 (1988), pp. 80-113; see esp. pp. 109-11. A similar 
view is developed by Jacques Blondel in the important introduction (really a sizeable 
monograph) prefaced to his recent bi-lingual edition of Paradise Regained (Paris, 
Aubier, 1955); see esp. pp. 92-110, passim. 
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of the simple life points the way toward the association of Job 








with Socrates that is soon to follow in Book 3, as Jesus rejects the 
temptation of glory by praising higher conquests won 


By deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent, 

By patience, temperance; I mention still 

Him whom thy wrongs with Saintly patience born, 

Made famous in a Land and times obscure; 

Who names not now with honour patient Job? 

Poor Socrates (who next more memorable?) ... (3. 91-6) 


Anticipating this open praise of Socrates, the great ethical 
speech of the Son ending Book 2 proceeds to show how the Socratic 
reliance on the inner man (Socrates’ “ discovery of the soul,” as 
Cornford has called it) *° leads onward into the Christian concept 
of highest kingship: we note the quiet implication of the “ wreath 
of thorns ” and the “ burden ” of Second Isaiah: 


What if with like aversion I reject 

Riches and Realms; yet not for that a Crown, 
Golden in shew, is but a wreath of thorns, 
Brings dangers, troubles, cares, and sleepless nights 
To him who wears the Regal Diadem, 

When on his shoulders each mans burden lies; 
For therein stands the office of a King, 

His Honour, Vertue, Merit and chief Praise, 
That for the Publick all this weight he bears. 
Yet he who reigns within himself, and rules 
Passions, Desires, and Fears, is more a King; 
Which every wise and vertuous man attains: 
And who attains not, ill aspires to rule 

Cities of men, or head-strong Multitudes, 
Subject himself to Anarchy within, 

Or lawless passions in him which he serves. 
But to guide Nations in the way of truth 

By saving Doctrine, and from errour lead 
To know, and knowing worship God aright, 

Is yet more Kingly, this attracts the Soul, 
Governs the inner man, the nobler part, 
That other o’re the body only reigns, 

And oft by force, which to a generous mind 
So reigning can be no sincere delight. 

Besides to give a Kingdom hath been thought 
Greater and nobler done, and to lay down 
Far more magnanimous, then to assume. (2. 457-83) 





“F. M. Cornford, Before and after Socrates (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1950), chap. 2, 
esp. pp. 50-51. 
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A miscellaneous rabble, who extol 

Things vulgar, & well weigh’d, scarce worth the praise, 
They praise and they admire they know not what; 
And know not whom, but as one leads the other; 

And what delight to be by such extoll’d, 

To live upon thir tongues and be thir talk, 

Of whom to be disprais’d were no small praise? 

His lot who dares be singularly good. 

Th’ intelligent among them and the wise 

Are few, and glory scarce of few is rais’d. 

This is true glory and renown, when God 

Looking on the Earth, with approbation marks 

The just man, and divulges him through Heaven 

To all his Angels, who with true applause 

Recount his praises .. . (3. 47-64) 


We are right, I think, if we hear in these words the voice of the 
ferce old Cromwellian, elected even in defeat. But is it a flaw 
in the fabric of the poem? Is it a flaw like that which Mr. Stein 
has seen in Milton’s later description of the Parthian power, where 
he feels that “ Milton has tampered with the perspective,” with 
the result that a “ narrative voice seems to have intruded without 
warrant ’? 7+ But that narrative voice, or, as I should call it, that 
meditative voice, has been in control of the action from the poem’s 
outset, where we met at the first word the meditative “I” whose 
inward thoughts enact the poem. In a meditative poem we are 
bound to hear throughout a personal voice. In a pure drama, 
properly so called, it would indeed be a flaw if one felt another 
voice coming through instead of the voice appropriate to a given 
character in that drama. But in this inward action of the medi- 
tative mind, all “ characters,” all speeches, are enveloped within, 
and suffused with, the controlling voice of the meditator himself. 
The meditative mind is exploring its own problems, as well as 
those of mankind, through the speeches of the “ characters,” who 
have indeed no separate existence, whose very function is to take 
upon themselves the meditative voice of the narrator. 

That is why the poem never shows any extended effort to 
present a drama of characters in the usual sense. Satan and the 
Son of God in this poem speak within the mind of one who hopes 


"Heroic Knowledge, p. 89. For an illuminating discussion of the ways in which 
Milton “intrudes” throughout the poem see the adverse criticism of the poem by 
W. B. C. Watkins, An Anatomy of Milton’s Verse (Baton Rouge, Louisiana State 
Univ. Press, 1955), pp. 118-25. 
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to be himself a Son of God; both these actors use the human voice 
that this particular possible Son of God, John Milton, possesses; 
for the meditative voice must speak as a particular meditative 
man himself would speak. So I think it is hardly valid to object 
that this poem does not present the Christ of the Gospels. Cer. 
tainly it does not, for this is not a rehearsal of the Gospels; it is 
rather (as Hopkins would say) a rehearsal of the self, where the 
voice of the meditative man discovers what a true Son of God | And so ¥ 
ought to reply to such temptations. names tl 

Thus earlier we have heard Satan speak, as it might seem, “ out 
of character,” when he rebukes Belial for suggesting a temptation 
through female beauty: 


—— —_ Ur 


or should she confident, 
As sitting Queen ador’d on Beauties Throne, 
Descend with all her winning charms begirt 
To enamour, as the Zone of Venus once 
Wrought that effect on Jove, so Fables tell; 
How would one look from his Majestick brow 
Seated as on the top of Vertues hill, 
Discount’nance her despis’d, and put to rout 
All her array; her female pride deject, 
Or turn to reverent awe? for Beauty stands 


In the admiration only of weak minds It is ap 
Led captive; cause to admire, and all her Plumes ] 
Fall flat and shrink into a trivial toy ... (2. 211-23) panopey 
standin; 
If this strikes us as more Miltonic than Satanic, it need not worry or Elep! 
us: the “ characters ” of this poem exist, not for their own points priate t 
of view, but as occasions, as channels, by which the personal first exe 
meditation can make its way. of the 


Now, after this brilliant battle of rhetoric has ended with the Paradis 
defeat of worldly glory, so, in another mode of temptation, Milton 
moves onward, in the second half of Book 3, to show a richer, 
higher style arising out of the temperate ground. It is a significant 
touch that Milton should have the grand tableau of Parthian 
power, with its echoes of the grand style of Paradise Lost, literally 
rise up from a georgic plain: 


With that (such power was giv’n him then) he took 
The Son of God up to a Mountain high. 


It was a Mountain at whose verdant feet This 
A spatious plain out strech’t in circuit wide scene | 
Lay pleasant; from his side two rivers flow’d, powers 
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Th’ one winding, the other strait and left between 
Fair Champain with less rivers interveind, 

Then meeting joyn’d thir tribute to the Sea: 
Fertil of corn the glebe, of oyl and wine, 

With herds the pastures throng’d with flocks the hills, 
Huge Cities and high towr’d, that well might seem 

The seats of mightiest Monarchs .. . (3. 251-62) 


And so we come to those grandly over-wrought displays of proper 
names that sum up worldly power and empire: 


Ecbatana her structure vast there shews, 

And Hecatompylis her hunderd gates, 

There Susa by Choaspes, amber stream, 

The drink of none but Kings; of later fame 

Built by Emathian, or by Parthian hands, 

The great Seleucia, Nisibis, and there 

Artaxata, Teredon, Tesiphon ... (3. 286-92) 


From Arachosia, from Candaor East, 

And Margiana to the Hyrcanian cliffs 

Of Caucasus, and dark Iberian dales, 

From Atropatia and the neighbouring plains 

Of Adiabene, Media, and the South 

Of Susiana to Balsara’s hav’n. (3. 316-21) 


It is appropriate, I think, that near the close of all this splendid 
panoply, Milton should bring in (at line 329) the poem’s out- 
standing example of a pompous and affected latinism: “ Chariots 
or Elephants endorst with Towers.” And it is even more appro- 
priate that at the very end of the vision we should meet the poem’s 
first example of an epic comparison, one that clearly reminds us 
of the allusions to chivalric romance in the opening book of 
Paradise Lost (582-7, 763-6) : 


Such forces met not, nor do so wide a camp, 

When Agrican with all his Northern powers 

Besieg’d Albracca, as Romances tell; 

The City of Gallaphrone, from thence to win 

The Fairest of her Sex Angelica 

His daughter, sought by many Prowest Knights, 

Both Paynim, and the Peers of Charlemane. 

Such and so numerous was thir Chivalrie... (3. 337-44) 


This great passage on the Parthians will tell us, as the banquet 
scene has earlier shown, that this writer is still at the peak of his 
powers. All the strength of Paradise Lost is still there; he can use 
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it when he chooses; but if need be, such demonstrations must 
be, such demonstrations must be, and can be, renounced, a; 
the vision as “argument /Of human weakness rather then of 
strength.” 

5. 


As the fourth book opens, Milton announces the imminent 
climax of the grand style by introducing a cluster of similes. They 
are not quite heroic similes; they are rather subdued echoes of the 
heroic mode; but they serve to prepare us for the epic manner 
of the following tableau of Rome, where Milton bends his heroic 
bow still further, carrying the compressed richness of his high 
style to its absolute and appropriate limit: 


Thence to the gates cast round thine eye, and see 
What conflux issuing forth, or entring in, 

Pretors, Proconsuls to thir Provinces 

Hasting or on return, in robes of State; 

Lictors and rods the ensigns of thir power, 

Legions and Cohorts, turmes of horse and wings: 
Or Embassies from Regions far remote 

In various habits on the Appian road, 

Or on the Aemilian, some from farthest South, 
Syene, and where the shadow both way falls, 
Meroe, Nilotic Isle, and more to West, 

The Realm of Bocchus to the Black-moor Sea; 
From the Asian Kings and Parthian among these, 
From India and the golden Chersoness, 

And utmost Indian Isle Taprobane, 

Dusk faces with white silken Turbants wreath’d: 
From Gallia, Gades, and the Brittish West, 
Germans and Scythians, and Sarmatians North 
Beyond Danubius to the Tauric Pool. (4. 61-79) 


This vision of Rome is more than the climax of the high style: 
it is a culmination of all the many threads of temptation that have 
been weaving their way toward this highest “grandeur and 
majestic show / Of luxury,” of “ wealth and power, / Civility of 
Manners, Arts, and Arms.” For Milton, in the Son’s answer, 
makes us cast our minds back to the Banquet scene of Book 2: 


though thou should’st add to tell 
Thir sumptuous gluttonies, and gorgeous feats 
On Cittron tables or Atlantic stone, 
(For I have also heard, perhaps have read) 
Their wines of Setia, Cales, and Falerne, 
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Chios and Creet, and how they quaff in Gold 
Crystal and Myrrhine cups imboss’d with Gems 

And studs of Pearl, to me should’st tell who thirst 

And hunger still .. . (4. 113-21) 


It has all been one sustained temptation, from the point where 
Belial first spoke of sexual appetite, up through the more refined 
appetites of the banquet, and onward to this moment of final 
rejection for these kingdoms of the flesh, the world, and the devil. 

For this, we must note, is the end of Satan’s kingdoms,” as 
Satan himself three times says: first, in concluding his vision of 
Rome: 


These having shewn thee, I have shewn thee all 
The Kingdoms of the world, and all thir glory. (4. 88-9) 


Next, in his answer to the Son’s rejection, where Milton concludes 
the whole sequence by bringing in the ending of the second 
temptation in Luke’s account: “The Kingdoms of the world to 
thee I give . . . if thou wilt fall down, / And worship me ”; with 
the answer: “ Get thee behind me...” (4. 163-7, 193-4). And 
thirdly, by way of prologue to the next vision: 


Therefore let pass, as they are transitory, 
The Kingdoms of this world; I shall no more 
Advise thee, gain them as thou canst, or not. (4. 209-211) 


But just as he had offered to the meditative mind the sexual sug- 
gestion of Belial, before the temptation of the Kingdoms, properly 
so called, here Milton adds another temptation. What implica- 
tions lie in this placing of the final tableau of Greek culture outside 
the Kingdoms of the World? First of all, we should note, with 
some relief, perhaps, that these realms of Greek culture do not 
lie within Satan’s gift: he does not control them, he does not offer 
to give them. Satan can only urge the Son of God to use Greek 
culture on the wrong terms, that is, to value Greek learning and 
art beyond the bounds proper to a Son of God. Thus: shall the 
Son of God concede that Athens is truly “ Mother of Arts / And 
Eloquence,” that her Tragedians are “teachers best / Of moral 
prudence,” “ High actions, and high passions best describing ”? 
Shall the Son of God concede that Socrates was really “ Wisest 


“See Allan H. Gilbert, “The Temptation in Paradise Regained,” JEGP, 15 (1916), 
Pp. 599-611; esp. pp. 606-7. Also Miss Pope’s book, p. 67. 
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of men ” and that Greek thought is all in all because “ These rules 
will render thee a King compleat / Within thy self ”’? 

The Son has already anticipated his answer in the long speech 
at the end of Book 2. The Son of God can never rest within the 
ideal of being “ compleat / Within thy self.” This, he has implied, 
is a right beginning, but the Son of God must look beyond himsel{ 
to the thorns, the burden, the weight of mankind’s incompleteness, 

The Son’s answer at first should cause us no discomfort: he 
does not at first deny the value of Greek culture: he says only that 
it is not necessary to the good life: 


To whom our Saviour sagely thus repli’d. 
Think not but that I know these things, or think 
I know them not; not therefore am I short 
Of knowing what I aught; he who receives 
Light from above, from the fountain of light, 
No other doctrine needs, though granted true... 
(4. 285-90) 


Milton could have avoided all our modern worries over this scene 
if he had only had the consideration to stop here; but, as in Satan’s 
scorn of sexual weakness, or in Jesus’ denunciation of glory, s 
here the personal involvement of the meditator runs beyond the 
bounds of an easy propriety. For the Christian Humanist this 
is the greatest challenge: can he be brought to say that truth 
resides in Greek achievements, in and by themselves? The Son 
of God is thus driven to make, at this point, a judgment more 
drastic and more violent than that made by the rest of the poem. 
For the whole poem qualifies and moderates this fierce renuncia- 
tion, while at the same time this particular episode shows the 
speaker’s readiness to make the ultimate sacrifice, if it should 
be demanded. The tone is tense, vehement, almost savage in 
places: 


But these are false, or little else but dreams, 
Conjectures, fancies, built on nothing firm. 

The first and wisest of them all profess’d 

To know this only, that he nothing knew; 

The next to fabling fell and smooth conceits . 
Alas what can they teach, and not mislead; 
Ignorant of themselves, of God much more, 

And how the world began, and how man fell 
Degraded by himself, on grace depending? 

Much of the Soul they talk, but all awrie, 

And in themselves seek vertue, and to themselves 
All glory arrogate, to God give none... (4, 291-315) 
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And as for learning the “ secret power / Of harmony ” and “ moral 
prudence” from Greek poetry: 


All our Law and Story strew’d 
With Hymns, our Psalms with artful terms inscrib’d, 
Our Hebrew Songs and Harps in Babylon, 
That pleas’d so well our Victors ear, declare 
That rather Greece from us these Arts deriv’d; 
Ill imitated, while they loudest sing 
The vices of thir Deities, and thir own 
In Fable, Hymn, or Song, so personating 
Thir Gods ridiculous, and themselves past shame. 
Remove their swelling Epithetes thick laid 
As varnish on a Harlots cheek, the rest, 
Thin sown with aught of profit or delight, 
Will far be found unworthy to compare 
With Sion’s songs, to all true tasts excelling, 
Where God is prais’d aright, and Godlike men, 
The Holiest of Holies, and his Saints; 
Such are from God inspir’d, not such from thee; 
Unless where moral vertue is express’t 


By light of Nature not in all quite lost. (4. 334-52) 


The violence of the charge, followed by the curt qualification, 
suggests that here is the hardest renunciation of all; but if neces- 
sary, the Son of God is prepared to lay down all. It is the same 
action that Milton’s older contemporary, Nicholas Ferrar, per- 
formed on his deathbed, where, as the scene has come down to us, 
he said at last to his brother: 


When you have measured out the place for my grave, then goe and 
take out of my Study, those three great Hampers full of Bookes that 
have stood there locked up these many yeares: They were not many 
scores but many Hundreths in all kind of Languages, which he had 
in all places gotten with great search, and some cost. They were 
Comedies, Tragedies, Love-Hymns, Heroicall Poems, and such like. 
Carry (sayd he) those Hampers to the place of my grave, and upon 
it, see you burn them all: and this he spake with some vehemency 
and passion of Indignation. Goe, Let it be done, Let it be done... 


And after the books has been burned, John Ferrar returned to 
his brother’s bedside and “told him, all was done, as he had 
required.” “Then he suddenly lifting up himself, sat up in his 
Bed, gave God hearty thanks, and called for Pen Inke, and Paper ” 
and wrote out the following document: 


November 28th 1637. I. H. S. In the name of God, Amen, 
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In as much as all the Comedyes, Tragedyes, Pastoralls ete: and all 
those they call Heroicall Poems, none excepted; and like wise all the 
Bookes of Tales, which they call Novells, and all feigned Historyes 
written in Prose, all Love Hymns, and all the like Bookes are full of 
Idolatry, and especially tend to the Overthrow of Christian Religion, 
undermining the very Foundations thereof, and corrupt and pollute 
the minds of the Readers, with filthy lusts, as, woe is me, I have proved 
in my self. In this regard therefore, to shew my detestation of them 
to the World, and that all others may take warning, I have burned all 
of them, and most humbly have, and doe beseech God, to forgive me 
all my mispent time in them, and all the sinns that they have caused 
in me, which surely, but for his infinite Grace, had carryed my soule 
down into Hell long era this. . . . I beseech all that truly feare God, 
that love Jesus Christ, to consider these things well. Amen, Amen, 
Amen.?* 


So Milton’s Son of God must also enact this final renunciation: 
a stern demand, but just, in terms of the whole poem; for what 
has the poem been saying if it has not said that the elaborations 
of classical literature are unnecessary, dangerous, and unreliable? 
Milton has constantly affirmed this in the ground-style of his 
poem, where “ swelling Epithetes ” are removed, and a basic idiom 
is achieved approaching the “ majestic unaffected stile ” that Mil- 
ton here praises in the Hebrew prophets. “So spake the Son of 
God ” and Satan finds himself now “ Quite at a loss, for all his 
darts were spent.” 

With those words (4.366) Milton marks the close of his long 
meditative analysis of human temptation. What remains, in the 
traditional process of formal meditation, is the expression of the 
“ affections,” in praises, thanksgivings, reckoning of benefits re- 
ceived, colloquies with the divine presence. All these Milton now 
gives us in three symbolic scenes. First Satan arouses a tre 
mendous storm which shadows forth the Passion and the Resurree- 
tion, as Milton makes clear by having Satan allude to the future 
sufferings of Jesus immediately before and after the storm (4. 
386-8, 477-83) . Meanwhile the meditative voice emerges in affec- 
tionate colloquy as the storm rages: 


ill wast thou shrouded then, 
Unshaken; nor yet staid the terror there, 
O patient Son of God, yet only stoodst 


8 The Ferrar Papers, ed. B. Blackstone (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1938), pp. 60-63; 
I have expanded abbreviations and altered the punctuation slightly. 
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